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FRIENDSHIP PUT.TO THE TEST. 
[With aa Engraving. | 


N one of thofe fchools of mo- 
| rality to which the Englifh 
youth go to ftudy the duties of a 
man and a citizen, to enlighten 
the underftanding and elevate the 
foul, Nelfon and Blanford were 
diftinguithed | by a friendfhip wor- 
thy of the firft ages. As it was 
founded on a perfe <& agreement 
of fentiments and principles, time 
only ferved to confirm it; andthe 
more it was enlightened every day, 
the more intimate it every day be- 
came. But this friendthip was put 
toa teft, which it had fome diffi- 
culty to "fappott. 

Their ftudies being finifhed, 
each of them took to that way of 
life to which Nature invited him. 
Blanford, aétive, robuft, and cou- 
rageous, determined for the pro- 
feflion of arms, and for the fea- 
fervice. V oyages were his {chool. 
Inured to fatign ies, inftruéted by 
dangers, he arrived, from rank to 
rank, to the consi’ of a veffel. 

Nelfon, endowed with a manly 
eloquence, and of a genius wife 
and profound, was of the number 
of thofe deputies of whom the 
national fenate is compofed; arid 
ina fhort time he rendered himfelf 
famous there. 

Vou. VI. No. 6. 


Thus each of them ferved his 
country, happy in the good which 
he did it: while Blanford fuftain- 

ithe fhock of war, and of theele- 
ments, Nelfon ftood proof againft 
favour-and ambition. Examples 
of an heroic zeal, one would have 
thought, that, jealous of each other, 
they contended for virtue and glo- 
ry; or rather, that, at two extre- 
mities of the world, the fame {pirit 
animated them both. 

‘ Courage,’ faid Nelfon, in his 
letters to Bi anf ord, * does honour 
‘ to friendfhip, by preferving its 
‘ country ; live for the one, if it 
* be po fiible, and die for the other, 
‘if there be occafion: a death, 
‘ worthy of its tears, is more ’va- 
‘ luable than the longeft life.’— 
‘ Courage,’ faid Blanford, in his 
letters. to Nelfon, * defends the 
‘ rights of the people and of liber- 
‘ty: afmile from one’s country 
‘is of more value than the tavour 
‘ of kings.’ 

Blanford enriched: himfelf by 
doing his duty: he returned to 
Lont fon with the prizes he had ta+ 
ken on the Indian feas; but the 
moft valuable part of his treafure 
was a young Indian, of a beauty 
that would have been uncommon 
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322 Friend{bip put to the Teft. 


in any climate. A Bramin, to 
whom Heaven had given this only 
daughter in reward for his virtues, 
had configned her up, in his dying 
moments, to tlie hands of the ge- 
nerous Englifiiman. 

Coraly had not yet attained her 
fifteenth year; her father made her 
his delight, and the tendereft ob- 
rect of his cares. The village in 
which he dwelt was taken and pil- 
laged by the Englifh. Solinzeb 
(that was the Bramin’s name) pre- 
fents himfelf on the threfhold of 
his habitation. ‘* Hold! faid he 
to the foldiers, who were come 
quite up to his humble fanétuary ; 
‘hold! Whoever you be, the God 
‘of Nature, the beneficent God, 
‘js yours and mine: refpect in 
¢ me his minifter.’ 

Thefe words, the found of his 
voice, his venerable air, impreis 
refpect; but the fatal ftroke is 
given, and the Bramin falls, mor- 
tally wounded, into the arms of 
his trembling daughter. 

At that inftant Blanford arrives. 
He comes to reprefs the fury of 
the foldiery. He cries out; he 
makes a pafiage through them; 
he fees the Bramin leaning on a 
young girl icarce able to tupport 
him, and who, tottering herieif, 
bathes the old man with her tears. 
Atthis fight,nature, beauty, love, 
exercife all their influence on 
Blanford’s foul. He eafily difco- 
vers in Solinzely, the father of her 
who embraces him with fuch af- 
fectionate forrow. 

* Barbarians,’ faid he to the fol- 
diers, * be. gone! Is it feeblenefs 
* andinnocence, old ave and child- 
‘ hood, that vou ought to attack ? 

‘ —Mortal, jacred to me,’ faid he 
to the Brain, * live, live; fufter 
* me to repair the crime of thofe 
favages ” At thefe words he takes 
him tato his arms, makes him lie 
Gown, examines ihe wound, and 


procures him all the affiftance of 
art. Coraly, witnefs to the piety 
the fenfibility of this ftranger, 
thought fhe faw a god defcended 
from heaven to fuccour and com 
fort her father. 

Bianford, who did not quit So. 
linzeb, endeavoured to foften the 
forrow of his daughter; but the 
feemed to have a prefage of her 
misfortune, and pafled the nights 
and days in tears. 

The Bramin perceiving his end 
to approach; * J would fain,’ faid 
he to Blanford, * go and die on 
the border of the Ganges, and pu- 
rify myfelf in its waves,’—* Fa. 
ther,’ replied the young Englifh- 
man to him, ‘ it would be eafy to 
give you that confolation, if all 
hope was loft; but wherefore add 
to the perilin which you are, that 
of fo painful a removal? It is fo 
far from hence to the Ganges! 
And, then, (be not offended at my 
fincerity) it is the purity of the 
heart which the God of nature re- 
quires; and if you have obferved 
the law which he has engraven on 
our fouls, if you have done man- 
kind all the good that you have 
been able, if you have avoided 
doing them ill, the God who loves 
them will love you.’ 

‘ Thou art full of confolation, 
faid the Bramin. ¢ But thou, who 
reduceft the duties of mankind to 
a plain piety and purity of man- 
ners, how can it be that thou art 
at the head of thofe robbers who 
ravage India, and who bathe them- 
elves in blood?’ 

‘ You have feen,’ faid Blanford, 
whether I authorife thofe ravages. 
Commerce draws us to India; and 
if men acted uprightly, that mu- 
tual exchange of conveniences 
would be juft and peaceable. The 
violence of your mafters obliged 
us to take arms; and the tranfi- 
tion is fo quick from defence f 
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nttack, that at the firft fuccefs, at 
the fmalleft advantage, the op- 
prefled becomes the oppreffor. 
War isaviolent ftate, which it ts 
not ealy to foften. Alas! when 
man becomes unnatural, how can 
he be juft? It is my duty here to 
protect the commerce of the Eng- 
lih,tomake my country honour- 
edand refpected. Inthe difcharge 
of this duty, I fpare, as far as pof- 
fible, the effufion of blood and 
tears which war occafions: hap- 

y if the death of a good man, the 
death of Coraly’s father, be one 
of thofe crimes and misfortunes 
which Lam deftined to fave the 
world!’ Thus {poke the virtuous 
Blanford, and embraced the old 
man. 

‘ Thou wouldeft perfuade me,’ 
faid Solinzeb, ‘ that virtue isevery 
wherethefame. Butthou believett 
not in the god Viftnou and his 
nine metamorphofes: how can 
a good man refufe his affent to 
them?’—-—* Father,’ replied the 
Englifhman, ‘ there are millions of 
people upon the earth who have 
never heard either of Viftnou, 
or his adventures; for whom, 
however, the fun rifes every day, 
who breathe a pure air, who drink 
wholefome waters, and to whom 
the earth Javifhes the fruits of the 
feafons. Would you-believe it! 
There are among thefe people, 
a3 well as among the children of 
Brachma, virtuous hearts, and 
good men. Equity, candour, up- 
nightnefs, beneficence, and piety, 
are in veneration among them, 
and even among the wicked. O, 
my father! the dreams of the ima- 
gination differ according to cli- 
mates; but the mind isevery where 
the fame, and the light which is its 
lourceyis as widely diffuled as that 
of the fun.’ ; 

‘This ftranger enlightens and 
aftonifhes me,’ {aid Solinzeb with- 
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in himfelf: ‘all that my heart, 
my reafon, the inward voice of 
Nature, tell meto believe, he be- 
lieves alfo; and of my worfhip he 
denies only that part which I have 
fo much trouble myfelf not to 
deem abfurd.—* Thou thinkeft, 
then,’ faid he to Blanford, ‘ that 
a good man may die in peace ?— 
‘ Certainly. —* I think fo too, and 
I wait death as a gentle fleep. 
But when 1 am gone, what will 
become of my daughter? I fee 
nothing in my country but flavery 
and defolation. My daughter had 
only me in the world, and in a 
few moments I fhail be no more.’— 
‘Ah! faid the young Englifhman, 
‘if to her misfortune, death de- 
prives her of a father, deign to 
confide her to my cares. 1 call 
Heaven to witnefs that her chaf- 
tity, innocence, and liberty, fhalf 
be a depofit guarded by honeur 
and for ever invioiable.’—* And 
in what principles fhall fhe be 
brought up?’—* In yours, if you 
pleafe; in mine, if you will al- 
low me; but at all events in that 
modefty and virtue which are every 
where the glory of a woman.’— 
‘Young man,’ replied the Bra- 
min with an auguft and threaten- 
ing air, * God has juft heard thy 
words; and the old man with 
whom thou fpeakeft, will perhaps 
in an hour be with him.’—‘ You 
have no need,’ faid Blanford to 
him, ‘to make me perceive the 
facrednefs of my promifes. Jam 
but a feeble mortal; but nothing 
under Heaven is more immovea- 
ble than the honefty of my heart.’ 
He {poke thefe words with fuch 
firmnefs, that the Bramin was pe- 
netrated with them. ‘Come, 
Coraly,’ faid he to his daughter ; 
‘come, embrace thy dying father; 
let him be, after me, thy guide 
and thy fupport. There, my 
daughter,’ added he, ‘is the ri 
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324 
of the law of thy forefathers, the 
Veidam: after having well medi- 
tated on it, fuffer thyfelf to be in- 
ftructed in the creed of this virtu- 
ous ftranger, and chufe that of the 
two forms of worfhip which fhall 
feem to thee the moft proper to 
make people virtuous.’ 

The night following the Bramin 
expired. His daughter, who filled 
the air with her cries, was not able 
to detach herfelf from that livid 
and cold corpfe, which fhe water- 
ed with her tears. At laft, forrow 
exhaufted her ftrength, and the at- 
tendants availed themfelves of her 
fainting, to carry her away from 
the melancholy plac 

Blanford, whom his duty re- 
called from Afia to Europe, carri- 
ed thither with him his pupil; and 
though fhe was beautiful and eafy 
to feduce, though he was young 
and ftrongly taken, he refpected 
her innocence. During the voy- 
age, he employed himfelf in teach- 
ing her a little Eaglith, in giving 
her an idea of the manners of Eu- 
rope, and in difengaging her do- 
cule mind irom the prejudices of 
ner country. 

Nelfon was gone to meet his 
friend. They faw each other again 
with the moft fenfible joy. But 
the firft fight of Coraly ftruck and 
afflicted Nelfon. * What do you 
do with this girl?’  faid he to Bian- 
ford in a fevere tone. ‘Is thea 
captive, aflave? Have you car- 
ree her off from her parents? 
Have you made nature mourn?’ 
Blanford related what had paffed; 
he gave him fo touching a portrait 
of the innocence, candour, and 
eC We abe young Indian, 

oat Nello elf w . 
atit.. « This sate be cryin 
eer Ts ty J £0, Con- 
tin ver pie ‘at my mother’s, 
and u es 
inftruéted in ouc in ae ball be 
form that fimple ang porer:s will 
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and if fhe can be happy with me, 
I will marry her’—*I am eafy, 
and acknowledge my friend, 
The furprifes and different e. 
motions of a young ftranger, to 
whom every thing is new, have 
been often defcribed; Coraly expe. 
rienced themall. But her happy 
facility in feizing and compre. 
hending every thing, even out 
{tripped the pains which they took 
to inftruét her. Genius, talents, 
and the graces, were in her innate 
gifts: they had only the trouble of 
developing them by a flight cul- 
ture. She was near fixteen, and 
Blanford was going to marry her, 
when death deprived him of his 
mother. Coraly lamented heras 
if fhe had been her own; and the 
pains which fhe took to coniole 
Blanford, touched him fenfibly, 
But during the mourning, which 
retarded the nuptials, he had or- 
ders to embark on a new expedi- 
tion. He went to fee Nelfon, 
and he confided to him not the 
grief which he felt at quitting the 
voungs Indian; Nelfon would 
have made him blufh at that; but 
the grief of leaving her to herfelf, 
in the midft of a world which was 
unknown toher. ‘ If my mother,’ 
faid he, ‘were ftill living, fhe 
would be her guide; but the ill- 
fortune which purfues this poot 
girl, has taken away from her her 
only fupport.’—* Have you, then, 
forgot,’ faid Nelfon, ¢ that I have 
a fifter, and that my houfe is yout 
own?’ Ah, Nelion,’ replied Blan- 
ford, fixing his eyes on his, ‘i 
you knew what that charge 
which you would have me to con 
fide to you!’ At thefe words Nel- 
fon filed with difdain. * This 
uneafinefs,’ {aid he, ¢ is a finecom- 
pliment to us both. You dare not 
truft me with a woman!” Blanford, 
in confufion, blufhed. ‘ rors 
my weaknefs,’ faid he, ‘1 = 
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me fee danger where thy virtue 
finds none. I judged of your 
heart by my own: It ls me whom 
my fear humbles. Let us fay no 
moreof it: I fhail fet out in peace, 
leaving the’ pledge of my love un- 
derthe guard of friendfhip. But, 
my dear Nelfon, if I die, let me 
requeft you to take my place.’— 
‘ Yes, that of father, I promife you: 
afk no more.’.—‘ Enough: no- 
thing farther detains me.’ 

The adieus of Coraly and Blan- 
ford were mingled with tears; but 
Coraly’s tears were not thofe of 
love. A lively gratitude, a refpect- 
ful friendfhip, were the tendereft 
fentiments which Bianford had in- 
{pired her with. Her own fenfibi- 
lity was not known to her: the 
dangerous advantage of unfolding 
it was referved for Nelfon. 

Blanford was handfomer than 
his friend; but his figure, like his 
temper, had a manly and auftere 
fiercenels in it. The fentiments 
which he had conceived for his 
pupil feemed to have given him 
rather the difpofition of a father 
than of a lover: his attentions 
were without complaifance, his 
goodnefs without charms, his con- 
cern tender but folemn, and his 
defire was that of rendering her 
happy with him, rather than of 
being happy with her. 

Nelfon, who was of a more en- 
gaging temper, had alfo more 
{weetnefs in his features and his 
language. His eyes e{pecially, his 
eyes expreffed the eloquence of his 
foul. His look, the moft touching 
in the world, feemed to penetrate 
to the bottom of people’s hearts, 
andto procure him a fecret cor- 
refpondence with them. His voice 
thundered when there was a necef- 
fity to defend the interefts of his 
country, her laws, her glory, her 
liberty ; but in familiar converfa- 
Hon it was full of fenfibility and 
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charms. What rendered him ftill 
more engaging, was an air of mo- 
defty diftufed over his whole per- 
fon. This man, who at the head 
of his nation would have made a 
tyrant tremble, was, in company, 
of a timid bafhfulnefs: one fingle 
word of commendation made him 
blufh. 

Lady Juliet Albury, his fifter, 
was a widow of great prudence, 
and an excellent heart; but of that 
kind of unhappy prudence which 
always anticipates misfortune, and 
‘accelerates initead of preventing it. 
It was fhe who was charged with 
confoling the young Indian. ‘I 
have loft my fecond father,’ faid 
that amiable giri to her; * I have 
now only you and Nelfon in the 
world. Iwill love you, I will obey 
you. My life and heart are yours.’ 
While fhe was yet embracing Ju- 
liet, Nelfon arrives, and Coraly 
rifes with a {miling and heavenly 
countenance, but ftill bedewed 
with tears. 

‘Well,’ faid Nelfon to his fil- 
ter, *‘ have you confoled her a lit- 
tle ??——* Yes, I am confoled, I have 
no farther complaint;’ cried the 
young Indian, at the fame time 


wiping her fine black eyes. Then . 


making Neifon feat himfelf by the 
fide of Juliet, and falling on her 
knees before them, fhe took them 
by their hands, put them one in 
the other, and prefling them ten- 
derly in her own, * There is my 
mother,’ faid fhe to Nelfon, with 
a look which would have foftened 
marble; ‘and you, Nelfon, what 
will you be to me?’—* I, Madam 
—your good friend.’—* My good 
Jriend! that is charming! then I 
fhall be your good friend too? 
Give me only that name.’—‘ Yes, 
my good friend, my dear Coraly, 
vour franknefs delights me. My 
God,’ faid he to his fifter, * what 
a beautiful girl! She will be the 

delight 
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delight of your life."—* Yes, if the 
is not the mifery of yours,’ replied 
the provident fifter. Nelfon {mil- 
ed with difdain. ‘ No,’ faid he, 
‘love never difpntes in my foul 
the rights of facred friendfhip. Be 
eafy, fifter, and employ yourfelf in 
peace, in the care of cultivating 
this beautiful innocent. Blanford 
will be enchanted with her, if, at 
his return, fhe is mittrefs of our 
language; for we may perceive in 
her ideas, fhadows of fentimenr, 
which the is unhappy at not being 
able to exprefs. Hereyes, her zef- 
tures, her features, every thing 
about her proclaims ingenious 
thoughts, which only want words 
to callthem forth. This, fitter, 
will bean amufement to you, and 
vou will fee her mind open like a 
flower.’—‘ Yes, my brother, asa 
tlower with a multitude of thorns.’ 

Lady Albury conftantly gave 
Englifh leffons to her pupil, and 
che latter renderedthem every day 
more interefting, by intermingling 
with them ftrokes of fentiment, of 
a vivacity and delicacy which be- 
longs only to pure nature. It was 
a triumph to her but to make dif- 
covery of a word, which expref- 
fed any gentle affection of the foul. 
She made the moft natural, the 
moft touching applications of 
them. Nelfon arrived; fhe flew 
to him, and repeated her leffon to 
him with a joy and fimplicitv, 
which yet he foundonly amufing. 
Juliet alone faw the danger, and 
wanted to prevent it. 

She began, by making Coraly 
underitand, that it was net polite 
to thee and thow it, and that fhe 
flould fay you: at leaft, unlefs it 
were a brother anda fifter. Co. 
raly made her explain what polite- 
nefs was, and atked what it was 
eood for, if brother and fifter had 
no need of it? They told her, that 


| ’ 
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» the world it fupplied the place 
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of good-humour. She conelud. 
ed that it was ufelefs to thofe who 
wiflied well to each other. The 

added, that it difplaved a defire of 
obtiging and of pleating, She re. 
plied, that this defire cifplayed it. 
felf without politenefs: then giv. 
ing for an example Juliet’s little 
dog, which never quitted her, 
and careffed her perpetually, the 
afked if he was polite, Juliet en- 
trenched herielf behind the punc- 
tilios of decorum, which approv- 
ed not, faid fhe, the too tree and 
jovous air of Coraly towards Nel- 
fon; and the latter, who had the 
idea of jealoufy, becaufe Nature 
gives us the fenfation of it, ima- 
eined within herfelf that the fitter 
was jealous of the kindnefles which 
her brother did her. * No,’ faid 
flie to her, ‘I will afili& you no 
longer. I love you, I fubmit, 
and I will fay_you to Nelfon.’ 

He was {urprifed at this change 
in Coraly’s language, and com- 
plained of itto Juliet. * The you,’ 
faid he, ‘ difpleafes me in her 
mouth: it agrees not with her fim- 
plicity.’—* It difpleafes me too,’ 
replied the Indian: ‘ it has fome- 
thing reluffing and fevere; where- 
as the thou is fo foft! fo intimate! 
fo attracting!’—* Do you hear, 
fifter? She begins to underftand 
the language.’—* Ha! it is not that 
which makes me uneafy: with a 
foul like her's, we exprefs ourfelves 
but too well.'—* Explain to me,’ 
faid Coraly to Nelfon, ‘ whence 
can arife the ridiculous cuftom of 
faying yox, in {peaking toa fingle 
perfon.’—‘ It arifes, child, from 
the pride and weaknefs of man: 
he perceives that he is infignifi- 
cant, being but one: he endea- 
vours to double himfelf, to multi- 
ply himfelf in idea.’. —* Yes, lcom- 
prehend that folly; but thou, Nel- 
fon, thou art not vain enough— 
—‘ Again!’ interrupted Juliet with 
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afevere tone. “ Hey! what, fitter, 
are you going to chide her! Come 
Coraly, come to me.’—* I forbid 
her.—* How cruel youare! Is 
fhe in danger with me? Do you 
fufpect me of laying {nares for 
her? Ah! leave her that pure na- 
ture; leave her the amiable can- 
dour of her country and age. 
Wherefore tarnifh in her that 
flower of innocence, more pre- 
cious than virtue itfelf, and which 
our factitious manners have fo 
much difficulty to fupply? It 
feemsto me that nature is afflicted 
when the idea of evil penetrates 
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into the foul. Alas! it isa veno- 
mous plant, whieh grows wild but 
too readily, without our giving 
ourfelves the trouble of fowing it.’ 
—‘ What you fay is verv fine, to 
be fure; but fince evil exiits, we 
muft avoid it; and in order to a- 
void it, we muft know it.-—* Ah! 

ny poor little Coraly,’ faid Nel- 
fon, * into what a werld art thou 
traniplanted! What manners are 
thefe, in which we are obliged ta 
lofe one half of our innocence, in 
order to fave the other!’ 

(Zo be continued.) 





For the New-York Macazinr. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER.—No. VIII. 


Friday, May 2Q9- 
HE ‘ Rage,’ and ¢ Modern 
Antiques,’ ior Mr. Fuulke- 
ner’s benefit. 

On Monday evening, Fune rf, 
was performed, for Mr. Fawceti’s 
benefit, * The Critic,’ * Irifhman 
in London,’ and * Florizel and 
Perdita.’ The audience was large, 
and appeared pleafed with a part 
of their entertainment—the {mal- 
ler part. 

Weduefday, 3d. For the benefit 
of Mrs. Miller and Mifs Harding, 
‘The Incenftant,’ altered and cut 
down from the witty, licentious 
Farquhar, by Mr. Hodgkinfon >a 
pantomime dance, a f{cene from 
the Regifter Office, and ‘ The 
Children in the Wood.’ The e- 
vening’s entertainment gave {atif- 
faction, as was teftified by repeated 
and unanimous plaudits. 

Friday, sth. For Mr. King, ‘ He 
would be a Soldier,’ and * The 
Gentle Shepherd’ of Allan Ram- 
lay, mutilated for an after-piece. 
The houfe was not fall. We have 
feen the comedy better played.— 
We would rather read the Gentle 


Shepherd than fee it played, iffuch 
muft be the etie& of playing it. 

Monday, 8th. Mr. Prigmore drew 
to himieli an overflowing houfe, 
by the title of a pantomime (De- 
molition of the Baftile, &c.) which 
he added to the comedy of * The 
Road to Ruin.’ 

Wednef{day, roth. Forthe benefit 
of eight performers, ‘ Douglas,’ 
and * The Prize.: 

Friday, 12th. Meffrs. Lee and 
Barwick prefented us with * The 
Inconftant,’a reprefentation of the 
Anacreontic Society,’ and ‘ Love- 
a-la-Mode.’ 

Monday, 1 5th. Mr. Munto’s night. 
‘ Recruiting Officer,’ fitted for re- 
prefentation by Mr. Hodgkinfon, 
and * The Lyar.’ As the Recruit- 
ing Officer is one of thofe plays 
whofe very eflence is immorality, 
it ought not to be revived for an 
American theatre. We prefume 
that nothing but a defire to oblige 
and benefit a performer, who wifh- 
ed to introduce his wife to public 
not.ce in the part of Sylvia, would 
have induced Mr. Hodgkinfon to 
bring forward this comedy, depri 'o 
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ed of its wit, becaufe deprived of 
its obfcenity. We cannot praife 
Mrs. Munto’s Sylvia; and we mutt 
take the liberty of telling Mr. 
Munto that he ought to have been 
hiffed out of the Theatre, for dar- 
ing to appear before the public fo 
totally unqualified (even by ftudy) 
forthe partof Worthy. Mr. King’s 
Kite was verf bad. 

Thurfday, 13th. For the benefit 
of Mr. Humphreys and the family 
of the late Mr. Ryan, * The Be- 
nevolent Merchant,’ (Colman’s 
Englifh Merchant) and ‘* The 
Critic.’ 

Saturday, 27th, * Seduétion,’ 
‘ Old Soldier,’ and * As it fhould 
be.’ Mr. Holcroft’s comedy of 
Seduétion has undoubted merit; 
indeed we muft rank Mr. Holcroft 
high among the prefent Englifh 
dramatifts. The pantomime was 
apptoved of. The evening’s en- 
tertainment, on the whole, was 
pleafing—but not quite as it /hould 
Se, Mr. Afhton. 

Tuefday, 23d. Mrs. Marriott’s 
fecond attempt at a benefit. * Try 
Again,’ * Tyranny Supprefs’d,’ 
and * No Song no Supper.’ Ziy 


again Was pretty and apt; but it 
would not do. Surely if any thing 
could have procured a benefit to 
Mrs. Marriott, it would have been’ 
the appearance of Mrs. Hodokin. 
fon in Margaretta, after an abjence 
of fome weeks from the Theatre. 
We were truly happy to fee her! 
Mr. Hodgkinfon’s Robin was, as 
ufual, every thing we could with, 

Thur/day, 2 Sth. For Mr. and 
Mrs. King’s benefit, (their nights 
having failed,) * The Young Qua. 
ker,’ and * Demolition of the 
Baftile.’ 

Saturday, 27th. Mr. Hallam’s 
night having failed, he to-night 
tried * The School for Soldiers,’ 
and ‘Children in the Wood.’ The 
firft is a thing put together by the 
late John Henry, manager of this 
company. Wemutft fay Mr. Henry 
was a better player than writer— 
we do not mention this asa fingu- 
larity. 

The remarkable coolnefs of the 
feafon has been very favourable to 
the performers, notwithftanding 
which we rather think the mana- 
gers have lately had the beft of the 
bufinefs. 





An Inftance of Compaffion in Alexander the Great. 


T was a cuftom with Alexander 
the Great to oblige the captive 
women whom he carried along 
with him to fing fongs after the 
manner of their country. He hap- 
pened among thefe women to per- 
ceive one who appeated in deeper 
affliction than the reft, and who 
by a modeft, and at the fame time 
a noble confufion, difcovered a 
greater reluctance than the others 
to appear in public. She was a 
perfect beauty, which was very 
much heightened by her bafhfui- 
nets, whilit fhe threw her eyes on 
the ground, and did all fhe could 
to conceal her face. The king 
foon imagined, by herairand mien, 


that fhe was not of vulgar birth; 
and inquiring into it, the lady an- 
{wered, that fhe was grand-daugh- 
ter of Oétius, who not long be- 
fore had fwayed the Perfian {cep- 
tre, and daughter of his fon; that 
fhe had married Hyftafpes, whe 
was related to Darius, and general 
of a greatarmy. Alexander being 
touched with compaffion, when he 
heard the unhappy fate of a princels 
of the royal blood, and the fad 
condition to which fhe was reduc- 
ed, not only gave her her liberty, 
but returned all her poffeflions, 
and caufed her hufband to be fought 
me in order that fhe might be re 
0 . 
red to him - 
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‘Aorical Account of the Rife and Progre/s of the Englifh Stage, and 
- ee the ale and Ufages of our Ancient Theatres. 


[Continued from page 297. | 
Upon A STAGE-PLAY WHICH I saw wHEN I was A CHILD. 


“YN the city of Gloucefter the 
manner is, (as1 think it is 
in other like corporations,) that 
when players of enterludes come 
to towne, they firft attend the 
Mayor, to informe him what no- 
ble-mans fervants they are, and 
fo to get licence for their publike 
playing; and if the Mayor like 
the aétors, or would fhew refpect 
to their lord and mafter, he ap- 
gints them to play their firft play 
before himfelf and the Aldermen 
and Common-Counfell of the 
city; and that is called she Mayors 
play: where every one that will, 
comes in without money, the 
Mayor giving the players a re- 
ward as hee thinks fit to fhew re- 
fpe&@tuntothem. At fuch a play, 
my father tooke me with him, 
and made me ftand between his 
legos, as he fate upon one of the 
benches, where we faw and heard 
very well. The play was called 
The Cradle of Security, wherein 
was perfonated a king or fome 
great prince, with his courtiers of 
feveral kinds, among which three 
ladies were in fpecial grace with 
him; and they keeping him in 
delights and pleafures, drew him 
from his graver counfellors, hear- 
ing of fermons, and liftening to 
good councell and admonitions, 
that in the end they got him to 
lye down in a cradle upon the 
ftage, where thefe three ladies, 
joyning in a {weet fong, rocked 
himafleepe,that he fnorted againe; 
and in the meane time clofely 
conveyed under the cloaths where- 
withall he was covered, a vizard, 
like a {wines fnout, upon his face, 
with three wire chains faftened 
thereunto, the other end whereof 
Vor. VI. No. 6, 


being holden feverally by thofe 
three ladies; who fall to fingiag 
againe, and then difcovered his 
face, that the {pectators might 
fee how they had transformed 
him, going on with their finging. 
Whilit all this was acting, there 
came forth of another doore at 
the fartheft end of the ftage, two 
old men; the one in blew, with 
a ferjeant at armes, his mace on 
his fhoulder; the other in red, 
with a drawn {word in his hand, 
and leaning with the other hand 
upon the others fhoulder; and fo 
they two went along with a foft 
pace round about by the fkirt of 
the ftage, till at laft they came to 
the cradle, when all the court was 
in the greateft jollity; and then 
the foremoft old man with his 
mace ftroke a fearfull blow upon 
the cradle; wherewith all the 
courtiers, with the three ladies, 
and the vizard, all vanifhed; and 
the defolate prince ftarting up 
bare-faced, and finding himfelf 
thus fent for to judgement, -made 
a lamentable complaint of his mi- 
ferable cafe, and fo was carried 
away by wicked {fpirits. This 
prince did perfonate in the Morall, 
the wicked of the world; the three 
ladies, Pride, Covetoufnefs, and 
Luxury; the two old men, the 
end of the world, and the laft 
judgement. This fight took fuah 
imprefiion in me, that when [ 
came towards mans eftate, it was 
as frefh in my memory as if I 
had feen it newly acted.” 

The writer of this book appears 
to have been born in the fame year 
with our great poet (1564.) Sup- 
pofing him to have been feven or 
eight years old when he faw this 

. le interlude, 
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interlude, the exhibition muft have 
been in 1571 or 1572. 

I am unable to afcertain when 
the firft Morality appeared, .but 
incline to think not.fooner than 
the reign of king Edward the 
Fourth (1460). The public pa- 
geants of the reign of king Henry 
the Sixth were uncommonly 
fplendid; and being then firft en- 
livened by the introduction of 
fpeaking allegorical perfonages 
properiy and characteriftically ha- 
bited, they naturally led the way 
to thofe perfonifications by which 
Moralities were diftinguifhed from 
the fimpler religious dramas called 
Myfteries. We muft not how- 
everfuppofe, that, after Moralities 
were introduced, Myfteries ceafed 
to be exhibited. We have already 
feen that a Myftery was reprefent- 
ed before king Henry the Seventh, 
at Winchefter, in 1487. Sixteen 
years afterwards, on the firft Sun- 
day afterthe marriage of his daugh- 
ter with king James of Scotland, a 
Morality was performed. In the 
early partof thereign of king Hen- 
ry the Eighth, they were perhaps 
performed: indifcriminately; but 
Myfteries were probably feldom 
reprefented after the ftatute 34 and 
35 Henry VIIT. c. 1. which was 
made, as the preamble informs us, 
with a view that the kingdom 
fhould be purged and cleanied of 
all religious plays, interludes, rhymes, 
ballads, and fongs, which are 
equally peftiferous and soyfome to the 
commonweal. At this time both 
Moralities and Myfteries were 
made the vehicle of religious con- 
troverfy ; Bale’s Comedy of the three 
Laws of Nature, printed in 1538, 
(which in fact isa Myftery,) being 
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a difguifed fatire againtt . 
as the Morality of Lufy tla 
was written expreflly with the fame 
view in the reign of king Edward 
the Sixth. In that of his fuccef. 
for queen Mary, Myfteries were 
again revived, as appendages to 
the papiftical worfhip. “ In the 
year 1556,” favs Mr. Warton, 
** a goodly fage-play of the Pafion 
of Chrif? was prefented.at the Grey- 
friars, in London, on Corpus. 
Chrifti day, before the Lord-May- 
or, the Privy-council, and many 
great eftates of the realm. Strype 
alfo mentions, under the year 1557, 
a ftage-play at the Grey-friars, 
of the Paffion of Chrift, on the 
day that war was proclaimed in 
London againft France, and in 
honour of that occafion. On Saint 
Olave’s day, in the fame year, the 
holiday of the church in Silver. 
ftreet, which is dedicated to that 
faint, was kept with much folemni- 
ty. At eight of the clock at night, 
began a ftage-play of goodly matter, 
being the miraculous hiftory of the 
life of that faint, which continued 
four hours, and concluded with 
many religious fongs.” No My- 
fteries, I believe, were reprefented 
during the reign of Elizabeth, ex- 
cept fuch as were occafionally per- 
formed by thofe who were favour- 
ers of the popifh religion,* and 
thofe already mentioned, known 
by the name of the Chefter My- 
{teries, which had been originally 
compofed in 1328, wererevived in 
the time of king Henry the Eighth, 
(1533,) and again performed at 
Chefter in the year 1600. The 
laft Myftery, I believe, ever re- 
prefented in England, was ree . 
Chrift’s Paffion, in the reign of x10 
ift's Paffion, § James 


. That Myfte jes were occafionally reprefented in the early part of queen Eliza- 
beth’s ceign appears from the affertions of the controverfial writers. ‘** They play, 


(fays one of them,) * and counte 
ven forowes of our lady, as though it h 
interlude, to make boyes laugh at, 


rfeite the whole Paflion fo trimly, with all the fe 
ad been nothing elfe but a fimple and plaia 


j dali ; h ts.” Bece 
Reve of the Romithe Churehe, 0° Toty Spl to recreate forowful har 
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James the Firft, which Prynne 
tells us was “* performed at Elie- 
Houfe in Holborne, when Gun- 
domar lay there, on Good Friday, 
at night, at which there were 
ghoufands prefent.” 

In France the reprefentation of 
Mvfteries was forbid in the year 
1548, when the fraternity affo- 
ciated underthe name of The Aéfors 
of our Saviour’s Paffion, who had 
received letters patent from king 
Charles the Sixth in 1402, and 
had for near 150 years exhibited 
religious plays, built their new 
theatre on the fite of the duke of 
Burgundy’s houfe; and were au- 
thorifed by an Arret of parliament 
to aét, on condition that ** they 
fhould meddle with none but pro- 
fane fubjeéts, fuch as are lawful 
and honeft, and not reprefent any 
facred Myfteries.” Reprefenta- 
tions, founded on holy writ, con- 
tinued to be exhibited in Italy till 
the year 1660, and the Myttery 
of Chrift’s Paffion was reprefent- 
ed at Vienna fo lately as the early 
part of the prefent century. 

Having thus occafionally men- 
tioned foreign theatres, I take this 
opportunity to obferve, that the 
flages of France, fo lately as in the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, were entirely unfurnithed 
with fcenery or any kind of de- 
coration, and that the performers 
at that time remained on the ftage 
the whole time of the exhibition ; 
in Which mode perhaps our My- 
fteries in England were reprefent- 
éd. For this information we are 
mdebted to the elder Scaliger, in 
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whofe Poeticks is the following cu- 
rious paflage: ** Nunc in Gallia ita 
agunt fabulas, ut omnia in con- 
fpectu fint; UNIVERSUS APPAR A- 
Tus difpofitus fublimibus fedibus. 
Perfine ipfa nunquam difcedunt : qui 
Silent pro abfentibus habentur. At 
entmveroperridiculum, ibi fpeéta- 
torem videre te audire, et te videre 
teipfum non audire que alius co- 
ram te de te loquatur; quafi ibi 
non-fis, ubies: cum tamen maxi- 
ma poete vis fit, fufpendere ani- 
mos, atque eos facere femper ex- 
pectantes. At hic tibi novum fit 
nihil; ut prius fatietas fubrepat, 
quam obrepat fames. Itaque reéte 
objecit Atfchylo Euripides apud 
Ariftophanem in Ranis, quod 
Niobem et Achillem in fcenam 
introduxiffet capite co-operto; ne- 
que nunquam ullum verbum qui 
fint loquuti.”* That is, “ At 
prefent in France [about the year 
1556] playsare reprefentedin fuch 
a manner, that nothing is with- 
drawn from the view of the f{pecta- 
tor. The whole apparatus of the 
theatre confifts of fome men feats, 
ranged in proper order. The per- 
fons of the fcene never depart dur- 
ing the reprefentation: he who 
ceafes to fpeak, is confidered as if 
he were no longer on the ftages 
But in truth it is extremely ridicu- 
lous, that the fpeétator fhould fee 
the actor liftening, and yet he 
himfelf fhould not hear what one 
of his fellow attors fays concern- 
ing him, though in his own’pre- 
fence and within his hearing: as 
if he were abfent, while he is pre- 
fent. It isthe great objeét of the 
dramatic 


* Riccoboni gives us the fame account in his Hiftory of the French Theatre. 
“In the reprefentations of the Myfteries, the Theatre reprefented paradife, hell, 
aven, and earth, all at once; and though the action varied, there was no change 


of the decorations. 


After an aétor had performed his part, he did not go off the 


ftage, but retired to a corner of it, and fate there in full view of all the fpe€tators.”” 
itorical and Critical Aceouat of the Theatres in Europe, o€tavo, 3741, p» 115- 


¢ thal prefently fee that at a much later period, 


and long after the Myfteries had 


eafed to be exhibited, ** though the aétion changed, there was no change of deco- 
“Gon,” either in France or England. 
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dramatic poet to keep the mind 
in a conftant ftate of fufpence and 
expectation. But in our theatres, 
there can be no novelty, no fur- 
prife: infomuch that the fpectator 
is more likely to be fatiated with 
what he has already feen, than to 
have any appetite for what is to 
come. Upon this ground it was, 
that Euripides objected to AEfchy- 
lus, in the Frogs of Ariftophanes, 
for having introduced Niobe and 
Achilles as mutes upon the fcene, 
with a covering which entirely 
concealed their heads from the 
{pectators. 
Another practice, equally ex- 
traordinary, is:mentioned by Bu- 
lenge in his treatife on the Gre- 
cian and Roman Theatres. In 
his time, fo late as in the year 
1600, all the actors employed in a 
dramatic piece came on the ftage 
in a troop, before the play began, 
and prefented themfelves to the 
ipectators, in order, fays he, to 
raife the expedtation of the audi- 
ence. “ Putem tamen (quod hodie- 
que fit) omnes actores antequam 
finguli agerent, confeftim et in 
turba in profcenium prodiiffe, ut 
fui expectationem commoverent.” 
J know not whether this was ever 
practifed in England. Inftead of 
raifing, it fhould feem more likely 
to reprefs, expectation. I fup- 
pofe, however, this writer con- 
ceived the audience would be ani- 
mated by the aumber of the cha- 
raéters, and that this difplay 
would operate on the gaping fpec- 
tators like fome of our modern 
enormous play-bills; in which the 
length of the fhow fometimes con- 
ftitutes the principal merit of the 
entertainment. 

Mr. Warton obferves that Mo- 
ralities were become fo fafhionable 
a {pectacle about the clote of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, that 
** John Raftall, a learned typo- 


rapher, brother-in-law to Sir 
homas More, extended its pro- 
vince, which had been hitherto 
confined either to moral allegory, 
or to religion blended with buf- 
foonery, and conceived a defign 
of making it the vehicle of fcience 
and philofophy. With this view, 
he publifhed 4 sew Inrextune 
and a mery, of the nature of the iii. 
Elements, declaring many proper points 
of philofophy naturall, and dyes 
frraunze landys, Fc. In the cof- 
‘mographical part of the play, in 
which the poet profeffes to treat of 
dyvers ftrange landys, and of the new- 
fond landys, the traéts of America 
recently difcovered, and the man- 
ners of the natives, are defcribed. 
The characters are, a Meflenger, 
who {peaks the Prologue, Nature, 
Humanity, Studious Defire, Sen- 
fual Appetite, a Taverner, Expe- 
rience, and Ignorance.” 
As it is uncertain at what period 
of time the ancient Myfteries ceal- 
ed to be reprefented as an ordina- 
ry fpeétacle for the amufement of 
the people, and Moralities were 
fubftituted in their room, i 3s 
equally difficult to afcertain the 
precife time when the latter gave 
way to amore legitimate theatrical 
exhibition. We know that Mo- 
ralities were exhibited occafinally 
during the whole of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and even 1 that 
of her fucceffor, long after regular 
dramas had been prefented on the 
fcene; but I fufpect that about the 
year 1570 (the 13th year of te 
Elizabeth) this ipecies of Gram 
began to lofe much of its pe 
tion, and gave way fomet a 
that had more the appearance © 
comedy and tragedy. Gammer 


Gurton’s Needle, which was welt 
ten by Mr. Sill, (afterwards bithop 
of Bath and Wells,) 19 ie 
year of hisage, and acted ne ‘ 
College, Cambridge, 19 Sisted 
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ointed out by the ingenious writer 
of the tract entitled Hiforia Hif- 
trionica, as the firft piece “ that 
looks like a regular comedy ;” that 
is, the firft play that was neither 
Mvftery nor Morality, and in 
which fome humour and difcrimi- 
nation of character may be found. 
In 1561-2 Thomas Sackville lord 
Buckburft, and Thomas Norton, 
joined in writing the tragedy of 
Rerrex and Porrex, which was ex- 
hibited on the 18th of January in 
that year by the Students of the 
Inner Temple, before queen Eli- 
zabeth, at Whitehall. Neither of 
thefe pieces appears to have been 
aéted on a public theatre, nor was 
there at that time any building 
in London conftruéted folely for 
the purpofe of reprefenting plays. 
Of the latter piece, which, as Mr. 
Wharton has obferved, is perhaps 
“the firft fpecimen in our lan- 
guage of an heroic tale written in 
verfe, and divided into aéts and 
fcenes, and cloathed in all the for- 
malities of a regular tragedy,” a 
correctanaly fis may be found in the 
History or Eneuisy Poetry, 
and the play itfelf within thefe few 
years has been accurately reprinted. 

It has been juftly remarked by 
the fame judicious writer, that.the 
early practice of performing plays 
in {chools and. univerfities greatly 
contributed to the improvement 
ofourdrama. “ While the peo- 
ple were amufed with Skeleton’s 
Trial of Simony, Bale’s God’s Pro- 
mifes, and Chrift’s Defcent into Hell, 
the f{cholars of the times were 
compofing and aéting plays on 
hiftorical fubjeéts, and in imita- 
tion of Plautus and Terence. 
Hence ideas of legitimate fable 
muft have been imperceptibly de- 
nved to the popular and vernacu- 
lar drama.” 

In confirmation of what he has 
fuggefted, it may be obferved, 
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that the principal dramatic wri- 
ters, before Shakfpeare appeared, 
were fcholars. Greene, Lodge, 
Peele, Marlowe, Nathe, Lily, and 
Kvd, had all a regular univerfity 
education. From whatever caufe 
it may have arifen, the dramatic 
poetry about this period certainly 
affumed a better, though. ftill an 
exceptionable, form. ‘The exam- 
ple which had been furnifhed by 
Sackville was quickly followed, 
and a great number of tragedies 
and hiftorical plays was produced 
between the years 1570 and 1590; 
fome of which are ftill extant, 
though by far the greater part is 
loft. This, Lapprehend, was the 
great era of thofe bloody and bom- 
baftic pieces, which afforded fub- 
fequent writers perpetual topicks 
of ridicule: and during the fame 
period were exhibited many Hi/- 
tories, or hiftorical dramas, form- 
ed on our Englifh Chronicles, and 
reprefenting a feries of events fim- 
ply in the order of time in which 
they happened. Some have fup- 
pofed that Shakfpeare was the firft 
dramatic poet that introduced this 
fpecies of drama; but this is an 
undoubted error. I have elfe- 
where obferved that every one of 
the fubjeéts on which heconftruét- 
ed his hiftorical plays, appears to 
have been dramatized, and brought 
upon’ the fcene, before his time. 
The hiftorical drama is by an ele- 
gant modern writer fuppofed to 
have owed its rife to the publica- 
tion of Zhe Mirrour for Magifirates, 
in which many of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed charaéters in Englifh 
hiftory are introduced, giving a 
poetical narrative of their owm 
misfortunes. Of this book three 
editions, with various alterations. 
and improvements, were printed 
between 1563 and 1587. 

At length (about the year 1591) 
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tic world blazed out, and our poet 
produced thofe plays which have 
now for two hundred years been 
the boaft and admiration of his 
countrymen. 

Our earlieft dramas, as we have 
feen, were reprefented in churches, 
or near them, by ecclefiaftics: but 
at a very early period, I believe, 
we had regular and eftablifhed 
players, who obtained a livelihood 
by their art. So early as in the 
year 1378, as has been already no- 
ticed, the finging boys of St.Paul’s 
reprefented to the king, that they 
had been at confiderable expence 
in preparing a ftage reprefentation 
at Chriftmas. Thefe, however, 
cannot properly be called come- 
dians, nor am I able to point out 
the time when the profeffion of a 
plaver became common and efta- 
blifhed. It has been fuppofed, 
that the licenfe granted by queen 
Elizabeth to James Burbage and 
others, in 1574, was the firft regu- 
lar licenfe ever granted to come- 
dians in England; but this is a 
miftake, for Heywood informs us, 
that fimilar licenfes had been 
granted by her father king Henry 
the Eighth, king Edward the Sixth, 
and queen Mary. Stowe records, 
that “* when king Edward the 
Fourth would thew himfelf in ftate 
to the view of the people, he re- 
paired to his palace at St. John’s, 
where he was accuftomed to fee 
the City Adors.” In two books in 
the Remembrancer’s-office in the 

Exchequer, containing anaccount 
of the daily expences of kin 
Henry theSeventh, are the follow- 
ing articles; from which it appears 
that at that time players, both 
French and Englifh, made a part 
of the appendages of the court, 
and were fupported by regal efta- 
blithment. 

“ Jtem, to Hampton of Wor- 
cefter for making of balades, 20s. 
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Item, to my ladie the kin 

ders poete, 66s. 8d. ha ra 
Welth Rymer, in reward, 138, 4d, 
Item, to my Lord Privie-Seals fole 
in rew. 10s. Jtem, to Pachye the 
fole, for a rew. 6s. 8d. Item, to 
the foolifla duke of Lancafter, 38. 
Item, to Dix the toles matter, for a 
months wages, 10s. Item, to the 
King of Frances fole, in rew. 4l, 
Ltem, to the Frenfhe players, in rew. 
20s. dtem, tothe tumbler upon 
the ropes, 20s. dtem, for heling 
of a.feke maid, 6s. 8d. [Probably 
the piece of gold given by the 
king in touching for the evil.] 
Item, to my lord princes organ- 
player, for a quarters wages at 
Michell, tos. Jtem, to the players 
of London, in reward, 10s. Item, 
to Mafter Barnard, the blind poete, 
100s. Jtem, to a man and woman 
for {trawberries, 8s. 4d. Item, to 
a woman for a rednofe, 2s.” The 
foregoing extracts are from a book 
of which almoft every page is 
figned by the king’s own hand, in 
the 13th year of his reign. The 
following are taken from a book 
which contains an account of ex- 
pences in the gth year of his reign. 
“¢ Jtem, to Cart for writing of a 
boke, 6s. 8d. Jtem, payd for twe 
phayes, in the hall, 26s. 8d. ltem, 


to the kings players for a reward, 


100s. Item, to the king to play at 
cardes, 100s. Jtem, loft to my 
lord Morging at buttes, 6s. 8d, 
item, to Harry Pyning, the kings 
godfon, in reward, 208. Item, tQ 
the players that begged by the 
way, 6s. 8d.” 

Some of thefe articles I have 
preferved as curious, though they 
do not relate to the fubject imme- 
diately before us. This account 
afcertains, that there was then not 
only a regular troop of players in 
London, but alfo aroyal company- 
The intimate knowledge of the 


French language and manners 
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which Henry muft have acquired 
during his long fojourn in foreign 
courts, (from 1471 to 1485,) ac- 
counts for the article relative to 
the company of French players. 

In'a Manufcript in the Cotto- 
nian library in the Mufeum, a 
narrative is given of the fhews and 
ceremonies exhibited at Chriftmas 
inthe fifth year of this king’s reign, 
1490. * This Criftmafs I faw no 
difgyfyngs, and but right few plays ; 
but ther was an abbot of mif-rule, 
that made muche {port, and did 
right well his office —On Candell 
Mafs day, the king, the qwen, my 
ladve the kings moder, with the 
fubftance of al the lordes tempo- 
rell prefent at the parlement, &c. 
wenten a proceflion from the cha- 

ll into the hall, and foo into 
Weltmyntter Hall.—The kyng 
was that day in a riche gowne of 
purple, pirled withe gold, furred 
wythe fabuls—At nyght the king, 
the qwene, and my ladyethe kyngs 
moder, came into the Whit hall, 
and ther had a pley.””—** On New- 
yeeres day at nyght, (fays the fame 
writer, {peaking of the year 1 488,) 
ther was a goodly difgyfyng, and 
alfo this Criftmafs ther, wer many 
and dyvers playes.”” 

A proclamation which was if- 
fued out in the year 1547, by king 
Edward the Sixth, to prohibit for 
about two months the exhibition 
of “any kind of interlude, play, 
dialogue, or other matter fet forth 
in the form of a play, in the Eng- 
lith tongue,” defcribes plays asa 
familiar entertainment, both in 

don, and in the country, and 
the profeflion of an aétor as com- 
mon and eftablifhed. ‘ Foraf- 
much asa great number of thofe 
that be common players of interludes 
and playes, as well within the city 
of London as elfewhere within 
the realme, doe for the moft part 


play fuch interludes as contaia 
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matter tending to fedition,” &c, 
By common players of interludes 
here mentioned, lapprehend, were 
meant the players of the city, as 
contradiftinguifhed from the king’s 
own fervants. In a Manufeript 
which I faw fome years ago, and 
which is now in the Library of 
the Marquis ef Lanfdown, are 
fundry charges for the players be- 
longing to king Edward the Sixth, 
but I have not preferved the arti- 
cles. And in the houfehold-book 
of queen Mary, in the Library of 
the Antiquarian Society, is an 
entry which fhews that fhe alfo 
had a theatrical eftablifhment: 
** Right players of interlude, each 
66s. 8d.—26l. 13s. 4d.” 

It has already been mentioned, 
that originally plays were perform- 
ed in churches. ‘Though Bonner, 
bifhop of London, iffued a procla- 
mation to the clergy of his diocefe 
in 1542, prohibiting * all manner 
of common plays, games, or inter- 
ludes, to be played, fet forth, or 
declared within their churches, 
chapels,” &c. the praétice feems to 
have been continued oceafionally 
during the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth; for the author of Zhe Tiird 
Blaft of retrait from plays and players 
complains, in 1580, that “ the 
players are permitted to. publifh 
their mammetrie in every temple 
of God, and that throughout Eng- 
land,” &c. and this abufe is taken 
notice of in one of the canons of 
king James the Firft, given foon 
after his acceflion inthe year 1603. 
Early, however, in queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, theeftablithed players 
of London began to aét in tempo- 
rary theatres, conftructed in the 
yards of inns; and about the year 
1570, I imagine, one or two regu- 
lar play-houfes were erected. Both 
the theatre in Blackfriars and that 
in Whitefriars were certainly built 
before.1580; for we learn from a 

puritanical 
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puritanical pamphlet publifhed in 
the laft century, that foon after 
that year, ‘“* many goodly citizens 
and well difpofed gentlemen of 
London, confidering that play 
houfes and dicing-houfes were 
traps for young gentlemen, and 
others, and perceiving that many 
inconveniences and great damage 
would enfue upon the long fuffer- 
ing of the fame,—acquainted fome 
pious magiftrates therewith,—-who 
thereupon made humble fuite to 
queene Elizabeth and her privy- 
councell, and obtained leave trom 
her majefty to thurft the players 
out of the citty, and to pulldown 
all play-houfes and dicing-houfes 
within their liberties; which ac- 
cordingly was effected, and the 
play-houfes in Gracious-ftreet, 
Bithop’s-gate-ftreet, that nigh 
Paul’s, that on Ludgate-hill, and 
the White-friars, were quite pul- 
led down and fuppreffed by the 
care of thefe religious fenators.”’ 
The theatre in» Blackfriars; not 
being within the liberties of the 
city of London, efcaped the fury 
of thefe fanatics. Elizabeth, how - 
ever, though fhe yielded in this 
inftance to the frenzy of the time, 
was, during the whole courfe of 
her reign, a favourer of the ftage, 
and a frequent attendant upon 
plays. So early as in the year 
1569, as we*learn from another 
puritanical writer, the children of 
her chapel, (who are defcribed as 
“her Majefty’s unfledged mini- 
ons,”’) ** flaunted intheir filkesand 
fattens,”” and agted plays on pro- 
fane fubjects in the chapel-royal. 
Ju 1574, fhe granted a licence to 
James Burbage, probably the fas 
ther of the celebrated tragedian, 
and four: others, fervants to the 
earl of Leicefter, to exhibit all 
kind of ftage-plays, durin plea- 
fure, in any part of England, “ as 
well for the recreation of her lov« 
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ing fubjeéts, as for her own folace 
and pleafure when fhe thould 
think good to fee them;” and in 
the year 1583, foon after a furious 
attack had been made on the ftage 
by the puritans, twelve of the 
principal comedians of that time, 
at the earneft requeft of Sir Fran. 
cis Walfingham, were feletted 
from the companies then fubfift- 
ing under the licence and protec. 
tion of various noblemen, and 
were fworn her majefty’s fervants, 
Eight of them had an annual fti- 
pend of 31. 6s. 8d. each. At that 
time there were eight companies 
of comedians, each of which per- 
formed twice or thrice a week. 

King James the Firft appears 
to have patronized the ftage with 
as much warmth as his predecef- 
for. In 1599, while he was yet 
in Scotland, he folicited queen 
Elizabeth (if we may believe a 
modern hiftorian) to fend a com- 
pany of Englifh comedians to E- 
dinbargh; and very foon after his 
accefion to the throne, granted 
the following licence to the com- 
pany at the Globe, which is found 
in Rymer’s Federa. 

“ Pro LAURENTIO FLETCHER 
& WILLIELMO SHAKESPEARE & 
aliis. 

A. D. 1603. Pat. 

1 Jac. P. 2. m. 4. James by the 
grace of God, &c. to all juftices, 
maiors, fheriffs, conftables, head- 
boroughs, and other our officers 
and loving fubjeéts, greeting -— 
Know you that wee, of our {pe- 
cial grace, certaine knowledge, 
and meer motion, have licenfed 
and authorifed, and by thefe pre- 
fentes doe licence and authorize 
theife our fervants, Laurence Flet- 
cher, WiLLiam SHAKESPEARE, 
Richard Burbage, Auguftine Phi- 
lippes, John Hemings, Fhenrie 


Condel, William Sly, Robert Ar- 


min, Richard Cowly, and the y 















































of their ‘aflociates, freely to ufe’ 
and exercife the arte and faculty 
of playing comedies, tragedies, 
hiftories, interludes, morals, pat- 
torals, ftage-plaies, and fuch like 
other as theie have alreadie ftudied 
or hereafter flhall ufe or ftudie, as 
well for the.recreation of our dov~ 
ing fubjects, as for our folace and 
pleafure when we fhall thincke 
good to fee them, during our plea- 
fure: and the faid comedies, trage- 
dies, hiftories, interludes, morals, 
paftorals,ftage-plaies and fuch like, 
tofhew and exercife publiquely 
to their beft commoditie, when 
the infection of the plague fhall 
decreafe, as well within theire 
nowe ufuall houfecalledtheGlobe, 
within our county of Surrey, 2s 
alfo within anie. toune-halls or 
moute-halls,: or other convenient 
places within the liberties: and 
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freedom of any other citie, uni- 
verfitie, toun, or boroughe what- 
foever, within our faid realmes 
and dominions. Willing and 
commanding you and everie of 
you, as you tender our pleafure, 
net onlie to permit and fuffer 
them herein, without any your. 
letts, hindrances, or moleftations, 
during our pleafure, but alfo to 
be aiding or afliftinge to them if 
any wrong be to them offered, and 
to allow them fuch former curte- 
fies 2s hathe bene given to men of 
their place, and qualitie; and alfo 
what further favour you fhail thew 
to. theife our fervaunts for our 
fake, we fhall take.kindlie at your 
handes. In witnpefs whereof, &c. 

Witnefs our felfe at Weftmin- 
fter, the nynteenth daye of Maye. 

Per Breve de privato figillo.” 

(Za be continued.) 





A Specimen of Perfian Tales, exhibiting their Ideas of the Advantage the 
Women have in thé next World over the Men. 
[From ‘Montefquieu’s Perfian Letters. } 


N the time of Cheick-ali-can, 
there, was in Perfia a woman 
named Zulima : fhe had the facred 
Koran.quite by heart; no derwife 
could underitand.the traditions of 
the holy prophets better than fhe ; 
the Arabian doéters never faid any 
thing fo my fterious,. butthe coyld 
eafily; comprenhend: it, : and) to 
fuch knowledge fhe; joined a cer- 
taincheerfulnefs of temper, which 
put iteut, of the. power.of thofe 
theconverfed with, to guefs whe- 
ther fhe intended, to inftrué, or 
pleafe them. , One day whilft fhe 


was with, her companions in one 


ofthe apartments of the feraglia, 


‘one.of them afked.her what her 
fentiments were concerning a life 
to come; and. whether fhe believ- 
ed that.ancjent tradition of our 
doftors, that, paradife was. made 
only forthe men. . It is the genc- 

Vor. VI. No.6. ¢ 


ral opinion, faid fhe; they have 
done all that they could to degrade 
and villify our fex. There is even 
a nation difperfed ali over Perfia, 
called the Jewifh, that maintain, 
by the authority of their facred 
books, that women have no fouls, 
Thefe injurious opinions take their 
rife entirely from the prideofmen, 
who.would willingly preferve their 
fuperiority over our fex even af- 
ter death, and donot confider, that 
at the laft great dav, all the crea- 
tures will appear as aothing before 
God, and that one fhall have no 
prerogative over another, but that 
which it has acquired by fuperior 
virtue. God will be unbounded 


in his recompences: and as the’ 


men. who have lived a virtuous 
life, and made a good ufe of their 
power over us upon earth, will 
be admitted inte a paradife filled 

with 
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with celeftial and ravifaing beau- 
ties; beauties fo brilliant, that if 
a mortal could get a fight of them, 
he would immediately put an end 
to his life, through impatience to 
enjoy them; in like manner, vir- 
tuous women will enter a delight- 
ful abode, where they will be 
glutted with the ‘moft exquifite 
enjoyments of all forts, with men 
of a divine nature, who will be 
fubjected to their command: each 
of them will poffefs a feraglio, in 
which they will be-fhut up; and 
have eunuchs, much more faith- 
ful than owrs, tod guard them. = I 
have read, continued fhe, in an 
Arabian author, that a man nam- 
ed Ibrahim, was of a temper moft 
tufupportably jedious. He had 
12 women of the utmoft beauty, 
whom he treated with a brutality 
unparalleled:-he would not truft 
even his eunuchs, or the walls of 
his feraglio; he generally keptthem 
under lock and: key in their re- 
fpective apartments, fo that they 
could neither fee nor {peak to each 
other; foreven aninnocent fri¢nd~ 
fhip roufed his jealoufy: all his 
actions difcovered a tinéture of 
his natural brutality; his mouth 
never pronounced an obliging 
word, and ‘his moft trifling géf- 
tures never failed to aggravate the 
bitternefs of their flavery. °° One 
day, when he had affembled them 
all in an apartment of his fefaglio, 
one of them, more bold than the 
reft, reproached him with his ill- 
nature. Thofe who take fuch 
pains to make themfelyes feared, 
faid fhe, are, generally fpeaking, 
fuccefsfal only in making them- 
felves hated. Weare fo very un- 
happy, that we cannot poffibly 
avoid wifhing for a change of con- 
dition: others would, in my fitua- 
tion wifh your death, I only with 
for my own; and as I cannot hope 
to be feparated from you, except 
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by death, it will: notwithftandin 
be.a great happinefs tome to befe. 
parated from you. This difcourfe 
which fhould have given him fome 
compunction, made him: on the 
contrary fly into:a furious paffion- 
he drew his poignard, and plung. 
ed it into her breaft... Mv dear 
companions, faid fhe, with a dy- 
ing voice, if heaven has compaf- 
fion for my virtue, your fufferings 
will be revenged. Having uttered 
thefe words, fhe left this unhappy 
world, and pafled immediately into 
that. blefled abode, where fuch 
womenas have lived virtuous lives 
enjoy a_never-fading happinefs. 
The firft fight that prefented itfelf 
to’ her eyes, was a beautiful mea- 
dow, whofe verdure was fet off 
by an enamel of flowers, whofe 
variegated colours vied with each 
other in lovelinefs; aftream, whofe 
waters were moreclearthan chry{- 
tal, ran there in a variety of me- 
anders, She then entered into de- 
lightful groves, where nothing was 
heard but the harmonious fongs 
of tuneful birds. The fineft gar- 
dens imaginablethen offeréd them- 
felves hier view; nature had be- 
ftowéd upon thei ail its: luftre 
with its fimplicity. At'laft the 
came to a magnificent palace, 
which was prepared for her, and 
filléd with men of a divine nature, 
deftined to be fubfervient’ to ‘her 
pleafures. ‘Two of them imme- 
diately advaneed, im order to un- 
drefs her? others conduéted her to 
a bath, and perfumed her'with the 
moft delicious effences: they then 
prefented her with clothes, much 
more rith than her ‘own: after 
which they led her into!a fpact- 
ous hall, where fhe ‘found a fire 
made of odoriferous wooed, and a 
table covered with viands of the 
moft exquifite favour. All things 
feemed to concur to fill her fenfes 


with rapture ; fhe heard on ea 
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taly to find myfelf negle 


ge mmfic, fo much the more di- 
vine, as it was. more tender; on 
the other fhe faw dances perform- 
ed by thofe divine men, whofe 
{ole occupation was to pleafe her, 
and yet fuch a variety of pleafure 
was intended only to conduct her 
by infenfible degrees to pleafures 
infinitely greater. They then con- 
duéted her’to herapartment; hav- 
ing again undrefled her, they then 
put her into a bed extremely rich, 
where two divine men immedi- 
ately received her in their arms. 
She was then completely happy, 
her ecftacy furpaffed even her de- 
fires. Lam quite tranfported, {aid 
fhe to them; I fhould think my- 
felf dying if I was not fure of my 
immertality. It is too much, 
leaverme; I fink through the ex- 
cefsof pleafure. Yes, you again 
reftore acalm tomy fenfes; 1 am 
beginning to revive and come to 
myfelf. Why have they taken a- 
way the flambeaux? Why am I 
not permitted ftill to contemplate 
your divine charms? Why am I 
not allowed. to fee? But why do I 
talk of feeing? Youmake me once 
more enter into my former tranf- 
ports, Gods! how delightful this 
darknefs is? What, fhall I be im- 
mortal, aud immortal in your 
company? I fhall—but no—I beg 
amoment’s reft, for 1 fee you are 
but little difpofed to afk it, After 
reiterated commands, fhe was at 
laft obeyed, but it was not till fhe 
appeared to defire it in good earneft. 
She then gave way to foft repofe, 
and flumbered in their arms. Two 


moments of fleep reftored her 


wafted ‘ftrength: twice they em- 
braced her, and thus the flame of 


love was rekindled. She opened 


her eyes, and faid, I am quite un- 
ded thus, 

fear yowhave.ceafed to love me. 
his was a doubt in which fhe 
Was unwilling toremain long: and 
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indeed fhe foon reczived convine- 
ing proofs of her miftake. I am 
con{cious of my error, exclaimed 
fhe, excufe me, I now fee I may 
depend upon you. You do not 
utter a fingle word, but your ac- 
tions prove yourlove more ftrong- 
ly than it is in the power of words 
to do. Yes, yes, I own it, no love 
could ever equal yours. But how! 
you vie with each other in en- 
deavouring to convince me: Ah! 
if you vie with each other, if you 
join ambition to the pleafure of 
defeating me, I am loft; you will 
both be conquerors, and I the 
only vanquifhed party; but the 
victory fhall coft you dear, that 
you may depend upoa. Their 
pleafures were not difcontinued 
till day appeared; her faithful and 
amiable domeftics entered her a- 
partment, and caufed the two 
young men to rife; they were 
thereupon re-conducted to the 
places wherein they were kept for 
her pleafures. She then rofe, and 
made her appearance at that court 
by which fhe was idolized, in the 
charms of a fimple difhabille, and 
then richly attired in the moft 
fumptuous ornaments. The paft 
night had added new luftre to her 
beauties; ithadenlivened her coms 
plexion, and given a ftronger ex- 
preflion to her graces. The whole 
day was divided between dances, 
concerts, feftivals, {ports, ando- 
theramufements of thatkind; and 
it was obferved, that Anais often 
ftept afide, and flew to the em- 
braces of her two lovers; after 
having had a fhort interview with 
them, fhe returned to the compa- 
ny fhe had quitted, always with a 
countenance more lively than be- 
fore. Butaboutevening thecom- 
pany loft fight of ber entirely: fhe 
_went and fhut herfelf up in the 
feraglio, where fhe was defirous, 


as fhe faid, of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance with thefe immortal 
captives, who were to live with 
her forever. She therefore vifited 
the moft retired and the moft de- 
lightfulapartments ofthefe places, 
where fhe reckoned fifty flaves of 
a moft extraordinary beauty: the 
wandered all day from apartment to 
apartment, receiving every where 
a different homage, but one that 
was always of the fame nature. 
It was thus the immortal Anais 
paffed her days ; fometimes in all 
the diffipation and gaiety of plea- 
fure, and fometimes in folitary 
pleafures, admired by a brilliant 
affembly, or adored by an ardent 
lover: fhe often quitted an in- 
chanted palace,to repair toa rural 
grotto: flowers feemed to {pring 
up under her feet, and pleafures 
offered themfelveto her in crowds. 
She had been above eight days in 
this happy place, in the hurry of 
a conftant round of pleafure, and 
without having ever made a fingle 
reflection; fhe had enjoyed her 
felicity without knowing it, and 
without having one of thofe mo- 
ments of tranquillity in which the 
foul fettles with itfelf, if I may be 
allowed the expreflion, and at- 
tends to its own reports in the fi- 
lence of the paflions. Happy 
fouls have pleafures fo lively, that 
they can feldom enjoy that freedom 
of mind: wherefore being invin- 
cibly attached to prefent objects, 
they lofe all memory of things 
paft, and have no longer the leaft 
concern about what they have 
loved, or known in the other 
world. But Anais, whofe mind 
was of a truly philofophical turn, 
had paffed almoft her whole life 
in meditation: fhe had carried her 
refle&tionsa great deal further than 
could be expeéted from a woman 
left to herfelf.. The clofe retire- 
ment in which her hufband had 
Jeft her, had deprived her of e- 
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very other advantage. It was thar 
ftrength of mind which had made 
her defpife the fear that filled the 
fouls of her companions with cop. 
fiernation, as well as death, by 
which her fufferings were to be 
terminated, and her felicity to 
commence. She therefore by de. 
grees quitted the intoxication of 
pleafure, and retired to an apart- 
ment in her palace. She gave 
herfelf up to pleafing reflections 
upon her paft condition, and her 
prefent happinefs; fhe could not 
help compaffionating the mifery of 
her companions. We are always 
affected with ills which we have 
partaken of. Anais did not ftop 
within the limits of fimple com- 
paflion: fuch was her tendernefs 


.for thefe unfortunate creatures, 


that fhe found herfelf inclined to 
affift them in their diftrefs. She 
ordered one of the young men 
that was with her, to aflume the 
form of her hufband, to enter 
his feraglio, to make himfelf mai- 
ter of it, and to turn. the former 
poffeffor out of doors, and to re- 
main there in his place till fuch 
time a$ fhe fhould think proper 
to recall him. Her orders were 
quickly put in execution; be cut 
the air with rapid wings, and 
quickly arrived at the door of L- 
brahim’s feraglio: brahim hap- 
pened nottobethere. Theyoung 
man knocked, every door flew o- 
pen to him, the eunuchs fell at 
his feet. He flew tothe apartments 
where the women of Ibrahim 
were fhut up; he had as he pal- 
fed ftolen the keys from this moa- 
fter of jealoufy;. to him he found 
means to render himfelf invifible. 
He entered, and at firft furprifed 
them by his mild and affable alt, 
but foon after furprifedthem much 
more by his ardour “and by his 
reiterated warmeembraces. Tbe 


were all equally aftonithed at 
evel, 
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and they would have taken 
Seay dad there been lefs 
reality in it. Whiltt this extraor- 
dinary fcene was played in the fe- 
raglio, Ibrahim knocked at it, 
told his name,and made a terrible 
outcry and difturbance. After 
having furmounted a great many 
difficulties, he entered, and threw 
the eunuchs into a moft terrible 
fright. .He walked on with great 
rapidity, but he ftarted back with 
reat aftonifhment, when he be- 
held the counterfeit Ibrahim,,. his 
perfeé image, taking all the diber- 
tics of mafter of the teraglio. He 
calls out for help; he calls upon 
the eunuchs to afliit him in killing 
the impoftor; but he was not obey- 
ed. He has now but one refuge 
left, and that a weak one; he-re- 
fers it tothe judgment of his wives. 
In the fpace of one hour, pthe 
counterfeit [brahim had corrupted 
all the judges. The other was 
siege dragged out of the 
eraglio, and would inevitably have 
fuffered death, if his rival had not 


‘given pofitive orders that-his life 


thould be fpared. In a word, the 
new Ibrahim remaining mafter of 
the field of battle, gave every day 
new proofs that he was worthy of 
fuch a preference, andi.fignalized 
himfelf by feats unheard of be- 
fore in the feraglio. | You are not 
like Ibrahim, faid the women.. Say 
father, anfwered the triumphant 
Ibrahim, that that impoftor is not 
ike me; what muft be done to 
deferve'your favours, if what Ido 
is infufficient. Ah, we flialltake 
care how we doubt, anfwered the 


‘women; if vou are not the true 


Tbrahim,. it is enough for us that 


‘youshave fo wel! deferved to be 


fo; yowthow yourfelf more Ibra- 


hittin one day, than-he:did in ten 
‘Years. You promite then; return- 
‘ed beyto declare in my favour, 
tnd again{t that impasior. Doubt 
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not of that, anfwered they all with 
one unanimous voice; we {wear 


to be eternally faithful to you; we 


have been too long impofed upon; 
the villain did not fufpeé& our vir- 
tue; all his fufpicions were occa- 
fioned by his own impotence: we 
now fee plainly that men are not 
made alike, it is youdoubtlefsthev 
refemble: if you but knew how 
much you make us hate him! Ab, 
replicd the counterfeit Ibrahim, 
I will often give you freth reafons 
to hatehim; you do not yet know 
how great an injury he has done 
you. We judge of his injuftice 
by the greatnefs of your revenge, 
anfwered they. You are in the 
right, anfwered the divine man; 
I have proportioned the expiation 
to the crime;. I am glad you like 
my manner of punifhing. But, 
faid the women, if that impoftor 
fhould return, what fhall we do? 
I believe it would be a hard mat- 
ter for him to deceive you, an- 
{wered he; in the ftation which I 
hold with you, no man can fup- 
port himfelf by artifice: befides, 
I will fend him fo far off, that you 
will never hear more of him. I 
then will take upon myfelf the 
care of your happinefs. I will 
not be jealous; | know how to 
{fecure your affections, without 
laying you under any reftraint; I 
have not fo bad an opinion of my 
merit, to think that you will not 
be faithful to me: if your virtue 
‘is not fecure with me, with whom 
can it be fecvre? The converfa- 
tion lafted a jong time between 
him. and the women, who, more 
firuck with the difference of the 
two Ibrahims than with their re- 
femblanee, were not in the leaft 
folicitauis;:to. have fo many mydf- 
teries cleared up. At laft the huf- 
band, quite defperate, came again 
to difturb their repofe: he found 
his whole: family in joy, and his 
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342 
women more unwilling to believe 
him than ever. It was become 
now no place for a jealous man; 
he went away in a rage; the very 
next moment the counterfeit 1bra- 
him followed him, feized him, 
hurried him through the air, and 
left him at the diftance of two 
thoufand leagues from thence. 
Gods, how difconfolate were the 
women in the abfence of theirdear 
Ibrahim! Their eunuchs had al- 
ready refumed their natural feve- 
rity, the whole family was in tears, 
they thought fometimes that all 
that had happened to them was but 
a dream; they looked often upon 
each other, and recalled to their 
memories the moft minute cir- 
cumfiances of thefe firange ad- 
ventures. At length the divine 
Ibrahim returned more amiable 
than ever; it appeared to the wo- 
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men that he had not been inthe 
leaft fatigued by his journey. The 
new matter obferved a condu@ f 
oppofite to that of the old one, 
that all the neighbours were fur. 
prifed at it. He difmiffed all the 
eunuchs, made his houfeacceflible 
to every body: he would noteven 
fuffer the women to ufe veils. It 
was fomething extraordinary to 
fee them .at feafts amongft the 
men, and as free as they. Ibrahim 
thought, and with reafon, that fuch 
citizens as he were not bound to 
obferve the cuitoms of the coun- 
try. Yet he {pared no expence; he 
with the utmoft profufion fquan- 
dered the wealth of the jealous 
man, who returning three years 
after from the remote countries to 
which he had been carried, found 
nothing at home but his women, 
and thirty-fix children, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FEAST OF ROSOLIA, 


[From Baypons’s Tour. | 


_ BOUT five in the afternoon, 

the feftival began by the tri- 
umph of St. Rofolia, who was 
drawn with great pomp through 
the centre of the city, from the 
Marino to the Porto Nuovo. The 
triumphal car was preceded by a 
troop of horfe, with trumpets and 
kettle-drums; and all the city of- 
ficers in their gala uniforms. It 
is indeed a moft enormous ma- 
chine: It meafures feventy feet 
long, thirty wide, and upwards of 
eighty high; and, asitpaffedalong, 
over-topped the loftieft houfes of 
Palermo. The form of its under- 
part is like that of the Roman gal- 
lies, but it fwells as it advances in 
height; and the front affumes an 
oval fhape like an amphitheatre, 
with feats placed in the theatrical 
manner. This is the great orche- 
{tray which was: filled with.a nu- 
merous band of muficiais ‘placed 


4. 
~ 


in sows, one above the other: 
Over this orcheftra and a little be- 
hind it, there is a large dome fup- 
ported by fix Corinthian columns, 
and adorned with a number of 
figures of faints and angels; and 
on the fummit of the dome there 
is a gigantic filver ftatue of St. 
Rofolia. The whole machine is 
dreffed out with orange-trees, flow- 
er-pots, and trees of artificial coral. 
The car ftopped every fifty orfixty 
yards, when the orcheftra pet- 
formed a piece of mufic, with 
fongs in honour of the faint. It 
appeared a moving caftle, and 
completely filled the great ftreet 
from fide to fide. This indeed 
was its greateft difadvantages for 
the fpace it had to move in was 
in no wife proportioned to its fize, 
and the houfes feemed to dwindle 
away to nothing as it pafled along. 
This. vat fabric was ear 
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fix huge mules; in two rows, 
pair caprifoneds and mount- 
ed by twenty-eight poftillions, 
drefled in gold and filver ftuffs, 
with great plumes of oftrich fea- 
thers in their hats. ©Iivery win- 
dow and’balcony;:on both fides of 
thé treet, were full of well-dreffed 
people, and the car was followed 
by many thoufands of the lower 
fort. ‘The triumph was finifhed in 
about three hours; and was fuc- 
ceeded ‘by the beautiful illumina- 
tion of the Marino. 

I believe I have’ already men- 
tioned, that there is a range of 
arches and pyramids -extending 
from end toend of this noble walk: 
Thefe are painted aud adorned 
with artificial flowers, and are en- 
tirely covered with lamps, placed 
fo very thick, that at alittle dif- 
tance'the whole appears ‘fo many 
pyramids and arches of fame. 
The whole chain of this illumi- 
nation was about a mile in length, 
aid “wdeed you! canvhardly con- 
ceive any thing more: fplendid. 
Therewas no break or. imperfec- 
tion any wheresthevnight being 
fo ftill that. not a fiagle lamp was 
extiigtifieds: ) ¢ es .2low 

Oppofite to the: centre of this 
great line of light, there was a mag- 
nificent pavilion erected for /the 
vicerov‘and his company, which 
confifted of ‘the whole nobility of 
Palermo: And onthe ftont of 
this): at fomeé-little diftance in the 
fea, itaod the great. fire-works, re- 
‘prelenting the front: of a: palace, 
adorned ‘with columns, arches, 
trophies, and every ornament of 
architeéture. Alb the» chebecks, 
galleys,’ palliots, and other fhip- 


‘Ping; were ranged around this pa- 
lace, and formed a kind of amphi- 


theatre in the fea, inclofing in it 
the centre. Thefe began the fhow 


by adifcharge of the whole of their 


artillery, the fopnd of which re- 
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echoed from the mountains, pro- 
duced a very noble effect; they 
then played off a variety of water 
rockets, and bombs of a curious 
conttruction, that often burit be- 
low water. ‘This continued for 
half an hour, when, in an inftant, 
the whole of the palace was beau- 
tifully illuminated. This was the 
fignal for the fhipping to ceafe, 
and appeared indeed like a piece 
of enchantment, as it was doneal- 
together inftantaneoutly, and with- 
out the appearance of any agent. 
At the fame time the fountains that 
were reprefented in the court be- 
fore the palace began to {pout up 
fire, and made a reprefentation of 
fome of the great set d’eaus of Ver- 
failles and Marly. As foonas thefe 
were extinguifhed,the courtaffum- 
ed the form of a great parterre, a- 
dorned witha variety of palm-trees 
of fire, interfperfed with orange- 
trees, flower-pots, vafes, and other 
ornaments. On the extinguifhing 
of theie, the illumination of the 
palace was likewife extinguifhed; 
and the front broke out into the 
appearance of a variety of funs, 
ftars, and wheels of fire, which 
in a fhort time reduced it to a per- 
feét ruin. And when all appear- 
ed finifhed, there burft from the 
centre of the pile, a vait explofion 
of two thoufand rockets, bombs, 
ferpents, fquibs, and devils, which 
feemed to fill the whole. atmot- 
phere; the fall of thefe made. ter- 
rible havock amongft the clothes 
of the poor people who were not 
under cover, but afforded admira- 
ble-enitertainment to the nobility 
who were. During this exhibi- 
tion we had a handfome entertain- 
ment of coffee, ices and. iweat- 
meats, with a variety of excelient 
wines, in the great pavilion ia the 
centre of the Marino; this was at 
the expence. of the Duke of Caf- 


tellano, the praetor (or mayor) ni 
the 
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344 
the city. The principal nobility 
give thefe entertainments by tarns 
every night during the feftival, and 
vie with each other in their mag- 
nificence. 

As foon as the fireworks were 
finifhed, the- viceroy went out to 
fea in a galley richly illuminated. 
We chofe to ftay on fhore, to fee 
the appearance it made at a dif- 
tance. It was rowed by feventy- 
two oars, and indeed made one of 
the moft beautiful obje&s you can 
imagine; flying with vaft velocity 
over the waters, as fmooth and as 
clear as glafs, which fhone round 
it like a flame, and refleted-: its 
fplendour on all fides. The oars 
beat time to the -French-horns, 
clarionets and trumpets, of which 
there was a numerous band on 
the prow. 

The day’s entertainment ‘was 
concluded by the Corfo, which 
began exactly at midaieht, and 
lafted till two in the morning. 

The great ftreet was illuminated 
in the fame magiiificent manner 
as the Marino. “The atches and 
pyramids were erected at little dif- 
tances from each other, on both 
fides of the ftreety betwixt the 
foot-path and the {pace for’ car- 
riages; and when feen from either 
of the gates, appeared to be ‘two 
continued lines of the briohtett 
flame. -Indeed, thefe -illumina- 
tions are fo very different, and fo 
much fuperior, to anv I aveever 
feen, that T find ie dificult to give 
any tolerable ided of them, — Two 
lines of coiches occupied the {pace 
betwixt thefe two lines of illumi- 
nation.. They were imthe great. 
eft gala; andas they open fram the 
middle, and let down on éach fide 
the beauty of the ladies, ‘the rich- 
nefs of their crefs, and’briltiance 
of their jewels, were difplaved in 
the moft advantapeous manuer, 

This beautiful: train moved 
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flowly round and round fot the 
fpace of twa. hours; and every, 
member of it) feemed animated, 
with a defire to pleafe. The com., 
pany appeared all joy and exulta. 
tion: Scarce two coaches: pafled 
without fome mutual acknow. 
ledgment of affection or refpedt; 
and the pleafure that fparkled trom: 
every eye feemed to be reflected 
aud communicated by a kind of 
fympathy through the whoie. 

In fuch an atlembly, it was im- 
potlibie for the neart not to dilate 
and expand tied; I own. mine 
was often fo full, that I could 
hardly find utterance; and £ haye 
feen a tragedy with lels emotion 
than I did this feene of joy. I 
always thought thefe affections had 
been ftrangers to pomp and, pay 
rade; but. here the univerfal joy 
feemed really to {pring from the 
heart} it brightened upevery coun- 
tenance, and ipoke affection and 
friendfhip from every face. ..No 
ftately air, no fupercilious look; 
all appeared friends and, equals, 
And dure! liam, that the beauty of 
the ladies’ was not half fo much 
heightened either by their drefs of 
their jewels, as by thatainofcom- 
placency and good. humour with 
which it was dnimated. 9,11) 

We were diftributed in different 
coaches amongft the nobility, 
which gawe-usa better opportunity 
of making!thete dbfervauons: 
will own to!you, that have never 
behelda more delightitl fights and 
if fuperftition often produces fuch 
effects, L-fincérely with |we:diad 
a little more of itamongtt us. 
could have-thrown myselé.dowa 
before St. Rofolia, and blefied her 
for making fo niany people happy: 

We retired about twa.o'cloch, 
but the variety of glittering fcenes 
and gdady . objects iftill vibsaied 
before my eyes, and prevented x 
from fleeping; however, hata 
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mottas much refrefhed as if I had; 
but I really believe four more fuch 
days will be too much for any of 
us. Indeed, I am fure that it is 
jmpoflible to keep it up, and it 
muft neceflarily flag. I think, 
from what I can obferve, they 
have already exhaufted almoft one 
half of their preparations; how 
they are to a a the other four 
days, I own, f do not compre- 
hend; however, we fhall fee. 

I thought to have given you an 
account of every thing at night, 
after it was over, but I find it im- 
poflible; the fpirits are too much 
difipated and exhaufted, and the 
imagination is too full of objects 
to be able to feparate them with 
any degree of regularity. I fhall 
write you therefore regularly the 
morning following, when this fe- 
ver of the fancy has had time to 
cool, and when things appear as 
they really are. Adieu then ’till 
to-morrow. Here is a fine fhower, 
which will cool the air, and fave 
the trouble of watering the Marino 
and the great ftreet, which is done 
regularly every morning when 
there is no rain. The thermome- 
ter is at 73. 

13th. I thought there would be 
a falling off. Yefterday’s: enter- 
tainments were not fo fplendid as 
thofe of the day before. They 
began by the horfe-races. ‘There 
Were three races, and fix horfes 
flarted each race. Thefe were 
mounted by boys of about 12 years 
old, without either faddle or bri- 
dle, but only a fmall piece of cord, 
by way of bit, inthe horfe’s mouth, 
which it feems is fufficient to ftop 
them. The great ftreet was the 
courfe; and to this end it was co- 
vered with earth to the depth of 

or fix inches. The firing of 
* cannon at the Porto Felice was 
the fignal for ftarting; and the 
es feemed to under{tand this, 
Vor. VI. No. 6. 
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for they all fet off at once, full 
fpeed, and continued at their ut- 


moft ftretch to the Porto Nuovo, . 


which was the winning poft. It 
is exactly a mile, and they per- 
formed it in a minute and thirty- 
five feconds, which, confidering 
the fize of the horfes, ({carce four- 
teen hands) we thought was very 
great. Thefe are generally Barbs, 
or a mixed breed, betwixt a Sicilian 
and Barb. The boys were gaudily 
drefied} and made a pretty appear- 
ance. We were furprifed to fee 
how well they ftuck on; but in- 
deed, I obferved they had general- 
ly laid faft hold of the mane. 
The moment before ftarting, 
the ftreet appeared full of people; 
nor did we conceive how the race 
could poffibly be performed. Our 
furprife was increafed when we 
faw the horfes run full {peed at the 
very thickeft of this crowd, which 
did not begin to open ’till they 
were almoft clofe upon it. The 
people then opened, and fell back 
on each fide, by aregular uniform 
motion, from one end of the ftreet 
to the other. This fingular ma- 
neeuvre feemed to be performed 
without any buftle or confufion, 
and the moment the horfes were 
paft, they clofed again behind 
them. However, it deftroys great 
part of the pleafure of the race; 
for you cannot help being under 
apprehenfions for fuclra number of 
people, whom you everyymoment 
fee in imminent danger of being 
trod to death; for this muft inevi- 
tably be their fate, were they only 


a fecond or two later in retiring. ,- 
Thefe accidents, they allow, have 


often happened; however, yefter- 
day every body efcaped. 

The vitor was conductedalong 
theftreetin triumph, with his prize 
difplayed before him. This was 
apiece of white filk embroidered 


and worked with gold. 
wor 4  Thefe 
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346 
Thefe races I think are much 
fuperior to the common ftile of 
races in Italy, which are perform- 
ed by horfes alone without riders; 
but they are by no means to be 
compared to thofe in England. 

The great {treet was illuminated 
in the fame manner as on the pre- 
ceding night; and the grand con- 
verfation of the nobles was held 
ot the archbifhop’s palace, which 
was richly fitted up forthe occafion. 

The gardens were finely iftumi- 
nated; and put me in mind of our 
Vauxhall. There were two or- 
cheftras (one at each end) and two 
very good bands of mufic. The 
entertainment was fplendid, and 
the archbifhop fhewed attention 
and politenefs to every perfon of 
the company. 

About ten o’clock the great tri- 
umphal car marched back again in 
proceflion to the Marino. It was 
richly illuminated with large wax 
tapers, and made a moft formida- 
ble figure. Don Quixote would 
have been very excufable in taking 
it for an enchanted caftle, moving 
through the air. We did not leave 
the archbifhop’s ’till midnight, 
when the Corfo began, which was 
precifely the fame in every refpect 
as the night before, and afforded 
us a delightful fcene. 

14th. Laft night the two great 
{treets and the four gates of the city 
that terminate them, were illumi- 
nated in the moft fplendid man- 
ner. Thefe ftreets crofs each other 
in the centre of the city, where 
they fotm a beautiful {quare, cal- 
led La Piazza Ottangolare, from 
the eight angles they form. This 
{quare was richly ornamented with 
tapeitry, ftatues, and artificial 
flowers; and as the buildings which 
form its four fides are uniform, 
and of a beautiful architecture, 
and at the fame time highly illu- 
munated, itmadea fineappearance, 
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— There are four orcheftras ereat. 
ed in it; and the four bands of 
mufic are greater than I had an 
conception this city could have 
produced, 

From the centre of this {quare 
you have a view of the whole city 
of Palermo thus dreffed out in its 
glory; and indeed, the effec it 
produces furpafles belief. The 
four gates that form the viftas to 
this {plendid fcene are highly de- 
corated, and lighted up in an ele- 
gant tafte; the iliuminations repre- 
ienting a variety of trophies, the 
arms of Spain, thofe of Naples, 
Sicily, and of the city of Palermo, 
with their guardian geniufes, &c. 

The converfation of the nobles 
was held ia the viceroy’s palace; 
and the entertainment was ftll 
more magnificent than any of the 
former. ‘The great fireworks op- 
pofite to the front of the palace 
began at ten o’clock, and ended at 
midnight; after which we went 
to the Corfo, which lafted, as 
ufual, ’till two in the morning. 
This part of the entertainment 
ftill pleafes us moft; it is indeed 
the only part of it that reaches the 
heart; and where this is not the 
cafe, a puppet-fhow is juft as good 
as a coronation. We have now 
got acquainted almoft with every 
countenance; and from that air of 
goodnefs and benignity that anl- 
mates them, and which feems to 
be mutually refleéted from one to 
the other, we are inclined to form 
the moft favourable opinion of 
the people. 

Our fireworks laft night were 
greater than thofe of the Marino, 
but their effect did not pleafe me fo 
much; the want of the eat - 
fhipping were two capital wan. 
They likewife reprefented thefront 
of a palace, but of a greater eX 
tent. It was illuminated too 4 


-whole con- 
the former, and the wao anced 
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duéted pretty much in the fame 
manner. We faw it to the greateft 
advantage fromthe balconies of the 
ftate apartments, in the viceroy’s 

lace, where we had an elegant 
concert; but to the no {mall dif- 
appointment of the company, Ga- 
brieli, the fineft finger, but the moft 
capricious mortal upon earth, did 
not chufe to perform. 

sth. Three races, fix horfes 
each, as formerly. They called it 
very good fport. I cannot fay that 
ladmired it. A poor creature was 
rode down, and I believe kiiled; 
and one of the boys had likewife 
a fall. 

The great afflembly of the no- 
bility was held at the Judice Mo- 
narchia’s, an officer of high truft 
and dignity. Here we had an en- 
tertainment in the fame ftile as the 
others, and a good concert. At 
eleven o’clock the viceroy, at- 
tended by the whole company, 
went on foot, to vifit the {quare 
and the great church. We made 
a prodigious train; for though the 
city was all a lamp of light, the 
fervants of the viceroy and nobili- 
ty attended with wax flambeaux, 
to fhew us the way. As foon as 
the viceroy entered the {quare, the 
four orcheftras {truck up a fym- 
phony, and continued playing ’till 
he left it, 

The crowd around the church 
was very great, and without the 
prefence of the viceroy, it would 
have been impoffible for us to get 
in; but his attendants foon cleared 
the paffages; and at once entering 
the great gate, we beheld the moft 
fplendid icene in the world, The 
whole church appeared a flame of 
light; which, reflected from ten 
thoufand bright and fhining fur- 
faces of different colourzand of dif- 

rent angles, produced an effect, 
which, I think, exceeds all the de- 
{criptions of enchantment I have 
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ever read. Indeed, I did not think 
that human art could have devifed 
any thing fo fplendid. I believe 
I have already mentioned that the 
whole church, walls, roof, pillars, 
and pilafters were entirely covered 
over With mirror, interfperfed with 
gold and filver paper, artificial 
flowers, &c. done up with great 
tafte and elegance, fo that not one 
inch either of {tone or plafter was 
to be feen, Now, form an idea, 
if you can, of our great cathedrals 
dreffed out in this manner, and il- 
luminated with twenty thoufand 
wax-tapers, and you will have 
fome faint notion of this fplendid 
fcene. I own it did greatly ex- 
ceed my expectations, although, 
from the defcriptions we had of 
it, they were raifed very high, 
When we recovered from our firft 
furprife, which had produced, 
unknown to ourfelves, many ex- 
clamations of aftonifhment, I ob- 
ferved thatalltheeyes of the nobili- 
ty were fixed upon us; and that they 
enjoyed exceedingly the amaze- 
ment into which we were thrown. 
Indeed this fcene, in my opinion, 
greatly exceeds all the reft of the 
fhow. 

{ have often heard the illumi- 
nation of St. Peter's fpoken of as 
a wonderful fine thing: So indeed 
itis; but it is certainly no more 
to be compared to this, than the 
planet Venus is tothe fun. The 
effeéts indeed are of a different 
kind, and cannot well be compar- 
ed together. 

This fcene was too glaring to 
bear any confiderable time ; and 
the heat occafioned by the im- 
menfe number of lights foon be- 
came intolerable, 1 attempted to 
reckon the number of lufters, 
and counted upwards of five hun- 
dred; but my head became giddy, 
and I was obliged to give it up. 


They affure us that the number of 
wax- 
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thoufand. There are eight-and- 
twenty altars, fourteen on each 
fide; thefe are dreffed out with 
the utmoft magnificence ; and the 
great altar is fail the moft fplen- 
did of all. 

When you think of the gaudy 
materials that compofe the lining 
of this church, it will be difficult 
to annex an idea of grandeur and 
majefty to it: at leaft, fo it 
ftruck me, when I was firft told 
of it; yet, I affure you, the ele- 
gant fimplicity and unity of the 
defign prevent this effeét, and 
give an air of dignity tothe whole. 

It is on this part of the fhow 
the people of Palermo value them- 
felves moft; they talk of all the 
reft as trifling in comparifon of 
this and indeed, I think it is 
probable, that there is nothing of 
the kind in the world that is equal 
to it. It is ftrange they fhould 
chufe to be atfo great an expence 
and trouble, for a fhow of a few 
hours only; for they have already 
begun this morning to ftrip the 
church of its gaudy drefs, and I 
am told it will not be finifhed for 
many weeks. 

From the church we went im- 
mediately to the Corfo, which 


concluded, as ufval, the enter- 


tainments of the day. 

16th. Laft night we had the 
full illumination of all the ftreets. 
The affembly was held at the prae- 
tor’s, where there was an elegant 
entertainment anda concert. Pa- 
cherotti, the firft man of the opera, 
diftinguifhed himfelf very much. 
T think he is one of the moft a- 
greeable fingers I ever heard; and 
am perfuaded, that in a few 
years, he will be very celebrated. 
Campanucci, the fecond foprano, 
is, I think, preferable to moft 
that I have heard in Italy; and 
you will the more eafily believe 
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wax-tapers is not lefs than twenty 


this, when I inform you, that he 
is engaged for next winter, to be 
the firft finger in the great opera 
at Rome. Is it not ftrange, that 
the capital of all Italy, and, for 
the fine arts, (as it formerly was 
for arms) the capital of the world, 
fhould condefcend to chufe its 
firft opera performer fromamongft 
the fubalterns of a remote Sicilian 
ftage? 

You will believe, that with two 
fuch fopranos as thefe, and Ga. 
brieli for the firft woman, the 
opera here will not be a defpicable 
one. It is to begin in a few days, 
notwithftanding the extreme heat 
of the feafon; fo fond are the 
people here of thefe entertain- 
ments. 

Their opera dancers are .thofe 
you had lah year at London ; they 
are juft arrived, and the people 
are by no means pleafed with 
them. We faw them this morn- 
ing at the rehearfal; and, to their 

reat furprife, addreffed them in 
Enelith. You cannot imagine 
how happy they were to fee us. 
Poor fouls! I was delighted to 
hear with what warmth of gra- 
titude and affeétion they fpoke of 
England. There is a mother and 
two daughters; the youngeft 
pretty, but the eldeft, the frft 
dancer, appears a fenfible, modeft, 
well-behaved girl; more fo than 
is common with thefe fort of 
people. Speaking of England, 
the faid, with a degree of warmth 
that her good treatment in general 
could hardly infpire, that in her 
life fhe never left any county 
with fo fore a heart; and had i 
only enjoyed her health, all the 
world fhould never have tora 7 
away from it. She feemed a 


fefted when fhe faid this. I ac- 
knowledge the honour fhe np - 
Englifh nation; but alledgea ™ 


in 
the fentiments, and the manner h 
whic 
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which they were uttered, could 
fcarcely proceed from a general 
jove of the country. She anfwered 
me with a fmile, but at the fame 
time I could obferve the tear in 
hereye. At that inftant we were 
interrupted ; however, I fhall en- 
deavour, if poffible, to learn her 
ftory; for [ am perfuaded there is 


one: ru you may know it, | 
a 


as I dare fay it is no fecret in 


London. 

But I have got quite away from 
my fubjeét, and had forgot that I 
fatdown to give you an account 
of the feaft. Indeed, I will own, 
it is a kind of fubje&t I by no 
means like to write upon; I al- 
moft repent that [ had undertaken 
it, and am heartily glad it is now 
over. It does very well to fee 
fhows: but their defcription is of 
all things on earth the moft infi- 
pid: For words and writing con- 
vey ideas only by a flow and re- 
gular kind of progrefs; and while 
we gain one, we generally lofe 
another, fo that the fancy feldom 
embraces the whole ; but when a 
thoufand objeéts ftrike you at 
once, the imagination is filled and 
fatisfied, 

The great proceffion that clofes 
the feftival began at ten o’clock. 
It only differed from other pro- 
ceffions in this, that befides all the 
priefts, friars, and religious orders 
of the city, there were placed at 
equal diftances from each other, 
ten lofty machines made of wood 
and pafteboard, ornamented in an 
elegant manner, reprefenting tem- 
les, tabernacles, and a variety of 
eautiful pieces of architeéture. 
Thefe are furnifhed by the ditfer- 
ent convents and religious frater- 
nities, who vie with each other in 
the richnefs and elegance of the 
work. Some of them are not lefs 
than fixty feet high. They are 
filled with figures of faints and of 
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angels, made of wax, fo naturaland 
fo admirably well painted, that 
many of them feemed really to be 
alive. All thefe figures are pre- 
pared by the nuns, and by them 
dreffed out in rich robes of gold 
and filver tiffue. 

We were a good deal amufed 
this morning to feethem returning 
home in coaches to their refpec- 
tive nunneries. At firft we took 
them for ladies in their gala drefs, 
going out to vifit the churches, 
which we were told was the cuf- 
tom, and beyan to pull off our 
hats as they went paft. Indeed, 
we were led into this blunder by 
fome of our friends, who carried 
us outon purpofe; and as they 
{aw the coaches approach, told 
us, this is the Princefs of fucha 
thing; there is the Dutchefs of 
fuch another thing; and, in fhort, 
we kad made half a dozen of our 
beft bows, (to the no {mall enter- 
tainment of thefe wags) before we 
difcovered the trick. They now 
infift upon it, that we are good 
Catholics, for all this morning we 
had been bowing to faints and 
angels. 

A great filver box, containin 
the bones of St. Rofolia, clofe 
the proceffion. It was carried by 
thirty-fix of the moft refpectable 
burgeffes of the city, who look 
upon this as the greateft honour. 
The archbifhop walked behind it, 
giving his benediction to the peo- 
ple as he paffed. 

No fooner had the proceffion 
finifhed the tour ofthe great {quare 
before the pretor’s palace, than 
the fountain in the centre, one of 
the largeft and fineft in Europe, 
was converted into a fountain of 
fire; throwing it up on all fides, 
and making a beautiful appear- 
ance. It only lafted for a few 
minutes, and was extinguifhed by 


a vaft explofion, which eae 
the 
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the whole. As this was altoge- 
ther unexpected, it produced a 
fine effect, and furprifed the fpec- 
tators more than any of the great 
fire-works had done. 

There was amutualand friendly 
congratulation ran through the 
whole affembly, which foon after 
parted; and this morning every 
thing has oncemore re-affumed its 
natural form and order; and I af- 
fure you, we were not more hap- 
py at the opening of the feftival, 
than we are now at its conclufion. 
Every body was fatigued and ex- 
haufted by the perpetual feafting, 
watching, and diffipation of thele 
five days. However, upon the 
whole, we have been much de- 
lighted with it, and may with 
truth pronounce, that the enter- 
tainments of the feaft of St. Rofo- 
lia are much beyond thofe of the 
holy week at Rome; of the A- 
{fcenfion at Venice; or, indeed, 
any other feftival we have ever 
been witnefs of. 

I believe I did not tell you, that 
about ten or twelve days ago, as 
the time we had appointed for our 
return to Naples was elapfed, we 
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had hired a {mall veffel, and pro 
vided every thing for our de '. 
ture: We had even taken leave 
of the viceroy, and received our 
paffports. Our baggage and fea. 
ftore was already on board, when 
we were fet upon by our friends, 
and folicited with fo much earn. 
eftnefs and cordiality, to give them 
another fortnight, that we found 
it impoffible to refufe it; and in 
confequence difcharged our vef. 
fel, and fent for our trunks, I 
fhould not have mentioned this, 
were it notto fhew you howmuck 
more attention is paid to ftrangers 
here than in moft places on the 
continent. 

We reckon ourfelves much in- 
debted to them for having obliged 
us to prolong our ftay; as, indes 
pendent of the amufements of the 
feftival, we have met with fe 
much hofpitality and urbanity, 
that it is now with the mof 
fincere regret we find ourfelves 
obliged to leave them. Indeed, 
had we breught our clothes and 
books from Naples, it is hard to 
fay how long we might have 
ftayed, 
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StiGures on the Life of the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon, Chief Fufice 
of the Court of King’s Bench. 


[From Stri€tures on the Lives and Chara@ers of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
predent Day. ] 


ORD Kenyon is another, a- 
mong numerous inftances, 

to prove almoft the certainty of a 
certain degree of legal knowledge 
Jeading to the highe{t honours and 
emoluments of the ftate.—His 
Lordfhip’s abilities, merely asa law- 
yer, are generally admitted; and 
we readily fubf{cribetoanacknow- 
ledgment of great application and 
unbiaffed integrity.—But ere his 
Lordfhip’s moft partial panegyrift 
muft be content to reft his por- 


tion of praife. He will fcarce be 
placed in the fame order of beings 
with his great predeceflor;—no 
one will fay of him 


“ Sequiturque patrem paffibus zequis.” 


To borrow an expreflion of Lord 
Bolingbroke, ‘ the comparifon 


would be propkaning the tombs of 


the dead,* to raife an altar to the 
living.” 
Lord Kenyon muft, compara: 


tively with the great Earl oe 


* Lord Mansfield may be accounted civilly dead. 
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geld, hold a very inferior ftation in 
the temple of fame. 

The lawyers of the Roman {tate 
fen to have been a people of 
very little importance, detached 
from their confideration as ora- 
tors: perhaps the ableft of them 
ranked lower in public opinion 
that our common attornies dere. 
Tully feemsto have thought lightly 
of them; and we may judge of 
the degree of eftimation fuch a 
character as Kenyon would have 
held in the Roman ftate.-—The 
cafe is, however, exa¢tly the re- 
vrfe in England:—the law is 
here the parammuat profeffion, to 
which everv thing 1s referred for 
decifion. It isaow what thechurch 
wos formeriy. The ancient feo- 
dal fyftem has interwoven into its 
texture fuch a mafs of abftrufe 
learning, and branched out doubts 
and difficulties into fuch nume- 
rous {ub-divifions—the increafe 
of commerce among a people, 
greedy of opulence and power, 
but jealous of their liberties and 
rights, guarded by gigantic folios, 
under the denomination of aéts of 
parliament, involved in endlefs 
contradictions and fuper-induced 
innovations—all the/e have toge- 
ther extended its fibres almoft to 
infinity, fo that the profeffors can 
alonecomprehend them; and they 
are become, even to the Profe/prs, 
a wildernefs. They vegetate in 
the rankne/s of our legiflative foil 
ita wild luxuriance (apparently 
without order or conneétion,) that 
threatens to exclude ai/ light, and 
make this wildernefs impenetrable, 
from itsdenfity and darknefs. If 
Ale 9 falutary herbs take root, 
b ey are fo choaked by the exu- 
france of the furrounding foli- 
age, fo fhaded, fo obfcured, as al- 
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moft to render them totally inac- 
ceffible. 

The Being, whofe habits of life 
enable him togropz his way through 
{uch a maze, becomes an impor- 
tant character in our courts, and 
is, in confequence, elected into 
our fenates, and from thence pro- 
moted to the juftice-feat. He of- 
ten finds his way without the aid 
of the lvnx’s eye; that of the mole 
is, perhaps, better adapted to an 
atmofphere, where the moft /ox- 
bre glaom pervades every ftep of 
his progrefs. 

Lord Kenyon was bred under 
an* attorney, from whofe delk he 
was tranflated to that of a law 
agent in town, and was ever dif- 
tinguifhed for unwearied attention 
inthe purfuit of his ftudies.—Such 
an education, though warranted 
by fome great and fuccefsful ex- 
amples, may naturally be fuppofed 
to have damped an imagination 
not at all remarkable for its bril~ 
liancy; but it probably induced 
that habit of labour and attention 
which he has retained through life, 
and to which he muft have been, 
in a great meafure, indebted for 
his prefent exalted {tation. 

Lord Kenyon was, foon after 
his emancipation from the delk, 
entered of the Middle Temple, from 
which honourable fociety he was 
called to the bar. 

Conftant application will blunt 
the keeneft edge, and tire the mott 
eager {pirit; but his lordfhip, dur- 
ing the courfe of many years vaft 
practice, feemed an exception to 
this very natural pofition.—His 
chief practice was in the Court 
of Chancery, and, for many years, 
his chief bufinefs,that of a draughti- 
man; in which, and im his opi- 
nions, he was confidered acute, 

accurate, 


acne Lordthip was Borw at Gretington, in Flinthire, North Wales, from whence 
€ tide of his barony istaken, He was an articled clerk to Mr. Joe 1 omkiafoa, 


Namptwich, in Cheshire, a very eminent attorney, ‘till living. 
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accurate, and able; but when oc- 
cafion called him into court to 
fupport thefe opinions and plead- 
ings, although he never failed to 
difplay a profufion of law learn- 
ing, and that moft judicially ap- 
plied, yet his manner was un- 
graceful—his language uncouth, 
awkward, unharmonized—and his 
method and arrangement of faéts 
generally confufed and ill-digeft- 
ed 


His lordfhip peffeffes all the 
warmth and vehemence of his 
country; and is eafily provoked 
to paflion;—a circumftaace little 
calculated to conceal his oratorical 
defeé&ts. He is in the habit of 
hurrying his words fo difagreeably 
together, that his articulation is 
not only indiftiné, but fome- 
times totally unintelligible. He 
lifps, hefitates, and occafionally 
ftammers, fo as, for a confider- 
able paufe, to fufpend allapparent 
poffibility of utterance. Yet, un- 
der all thefe defects (infuperable 
as they might be imagined,) fuch 
was his weight with the court he 
addreffed as a counfel, that he was 
not only heard with patience, but 
with attention and refpect. 

His profeffional eminence in- 
troduced him to the high poft of 
Attorney-General, and in confe- 
quence, toa feat in the Houfe of 
Commons,* where he was ftill the 
mere lawyer, had the fame habits, 
the fame defe&s; but rendered 
more confpicuous by being dif- 
played on a theatre lefs calculated 
for the exertion of his talents in that 
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fcience in which he 
excel. Could alg 
_ His Lordthip held, at the fame 
time, the office of Chief-Fupice of 
Chefter, to which he was appoint. 
ed on the death of Mr. Morton, 

Fortune, it is obferved, is ge. 
nerally {paring, or bountiful in 
extremes in the diftribution of her 
favours. The Maferfip of the 
Rolls next awaited his acceptance; 
in which office, however, he fat fo 
fhort a time, that little can be faid 
of him officially; but his Lordhhip 
was, beyond all doubt, peculiarly 
qualified for that important fta- 
tion. 

His early and continued habits 
of intimacy with, in confequente 
of profeffional fervices rendered 
the prefent Lord Chancellor, was no 
inconfiderable aid to his elevation 
in the Court of King’s Bench.+ 
It is well known, the great Earl 
who left his feat was defirous of 
feeing another in the poffefiion of 
it; but that power which could 
once command every thing, was too 
much in the wane to give effec to 
its wifhes. 

The high poft his Lordthip 
holds is certainly the beft of all 
others (unlefs indeed that of the 
Mafter of the Rolls, for his politi- 
cal and oratorical talents. would 
render him but a forry Chancellor) 
calculated for the difplay of his ta- 
lents; as he can there give them 
full exercife in the way they have 
been invariably and ftrenuoufly 
applied. 

Phen occafion calls his = 
ip 


* He ftood candidate for Flintihire, again Sir Robert Moftyn, the prefent mem- 
ber, and loft it, as it is faid, from the influence of the Dean of St. AsaPi- Oe 

t The late Sir Thomas Davenport, then Mr. Davenport, had been in habits of inti 
macy with this great man, and had flattered him(elf with the hopes of Succeeding t 


firft valuable appointment in his po 
the patience and temper of Mr. 
Cuester becoming vacant, 
Jufticethip of Cuzstxx is vacant. 


wer to confer; but feveral good things palling , 
Davenport were loft. The Chief Juftice Chie 
he thus fhortly wrote to the Chancellor: ‘ The / 

Am I to have it?’* To which the following '* 


conic and emphatic anfwer was returned: ‘* No ny Gop! Kenrox sxatt 
SAVE iT.” s 
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fhip into the Houfe of Lords on 
any important debate, where his 
Nif Prias knowledge cannot av ail 
him, 04! whata fall ing off is there ! 
The Chancellor’ sblack brow lowers 
tremendous, and he is obliged t 
interpofe the Achillean Jaiz iL for 


his protection. 
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Lord Kenyon bears the fame 
comparifon with the prefent Chaz- 
cellar, that Coke did to Bacon; 
but let it be remembered, that there 
isan alimof infinite Shekce bet ween 
both thefe law nobles, and the il- 


luftrious names PROPRANED by 
the comparifon. 


Wa 





THE CAVE OF DESPAIR. 
[ Wricten by Mr. Walwyn. | 


USING on the variety of 
\ human woe, Melancholy let! 
captive every fenfe and feeling in 
her leaden fetters. I fancied levery 
charm of nature as the bloflom of 
the rofe, which is only the delu- 
five veil of innumerable thorns. 
Day was leaving this world of 
care, and Night, wrapped in his 
oblivious veit, was leading to 
peaceful flumbers the mountain- 
fhepherd. Tired with the toils 
of the day, and difpleafed with 
the reflections of the evening, I 
was happy to participate, w ith the 
reft of “bated nature, the balmy 
comforts with which Somnus 
bleffes his fubjeéts. 

Being afleep, my mind began to 
affert its native fuperioritv. over 
thefenfes, which were wore inca- 
pable of ra ifing any faction againit 
their govern: ment. Imopreth Twith 
its late reflection, it led imagina- 
tion into the fame path my will 
had endeavoured to lea ve, ‘by re- 
figning itfelf to lumber, 

Ifancied my fe lf conduéted bya 
being whofe form Pleafure could 
not obferve without having itseye 
blighted. His apne was not 
uncommonly tall, or fhort. His 
perion, in elt yeu might have 
perceived, had refided al] the graces 
of beauty, dignity, and proportion, 
was now one entire piece of defor- 
mity; every fair limb, having 
been broken by the cafualties of 
ature, and fet “4 the untoward 
Vor. VI. No. E 


hand of Tenorance, was grown 
Re bad not a foint 
in its place. “His clotted hair ale 
moft fhaded a vifage where the 
moft beautiful features lay the dif- 
ma! wreck of his own furv. He 
{earcely paufed from tearing the 
healing wounds with which his 
face and breaft were covered. 
Tears and blood ran in the fame 
ort ee ftreams; for Sorrow 
had fixed her refidence in his eye. 
His garments were thetorn and ne- 
ver-changed elegancies of former 
profperity. Every nerve was agi- 
tated with frenzy. Having no 
hope, he had no fear. He would 
walk the ridge of the cliff, wade 
the unknown ford, {wallow the 
untatted herb, lie on the crumb- 
ling mountain, fit amidit the ar- 
rows of li ghtning, and feek re- 
pofe on. the lap of earth, even 
whilft afflicted with its ftrongeft 
convulfions. His flothful fteps 
withered the frefhing verdure; 
his breath embrowned the lily, 
and bleached the vermillion of the 
rofe; and his glance turned every 
bloifom, teeming with beauty, to 
a mildew mouldering with decay. 
This being nad fo greatly excit- 
ed my atfto nithment, that I was 
impelled to fol'ow him. What 
did I feel to fee all the charms of 
blooming nature wither as he pat- 
fed! But how much more was my 
fenfibility pained, when we ap- 
proached a cave. from whence if- 
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fued a moft dreadful yell, pro- 
nouncing, in mingled tones of 
horror—'* Here comes Defpair !” 

I followed him intothe cave. He, 
regardlefs of his attendant, threw 
himfelf on his throne, which was 
no other than a pile of broken an- 
chors colleéted from the various 
fhipwrecks of Hope, in the voy- 
ages of human exiftence. 

Having thus entered the Cave 
of Defpair, my attention was en- 
tirely engaged with the variety, 
fituations, and circumftances of 
the inhabitants. Here I perceived 
Madnefs was prime minifter; and 
Frenzy and Melancholy fecretaries 
of ftate. Their employment was 
chiefly to watch the fufferings of 
Senfibility, and to prevent Hope 
bringing them any fuccours. 

The floor was covered with 
fand, in which was the ftory of 
each inhabitant’s mifery ; this be- 
ing watered by the conftant flow- 
ings of chill and briny tears, was 
petrified into an eternal tabla- 
ture. 

The walls were of one entive 
flint, which, not having the leaft 
previous interftice, could never 
adinit one cheering beam from the 
day of promife. Perpetual gloom, 
therefore, brooded, like an incu- 
bus, on all the afflidted, dwel- 
ling in this cave. All the light 
they enjoyed was by momentary 
fparks ftruck fromthe flinty walls, 
by the clanking and dafhing of 
their chains in the paroxyfins of 
their frenzy. As this feldom ceaf- 
ed, they poffeffed almoft a conti- 
nual glare, although: its compo- 
nent parts literally died in their 
creation. But this was not fuffi- 
cient to caufe Darknefs to clofe 
his fable wings which overfpread 
this fcene of woe. 

Being feized with the greateft 
forrow and difmay at fuch an af. 
femblage of unutterable anguifh, 





The Cave of Defpair. 


I was going to leave the caye with 
the greateft Precipitation, but I 

R | 
was withheld by the fudden ap- 
pearance of a form, whofe afpeé: 
was benign as nature, whilft the 
beftows youth to Spring, beauty 
to Summer, plenty to Autumn, 
and enjoyment to: Winter, What 
I now beheld was a being of one 
entire radiance. Her foul was the 
fource and centre of the glorious. 
beams which encircled her. Her 
prefence cheered me like return: 
ing day, waking the bewildered 
and benighted traveller. Surprifed 
and chagrined was [ to find the 
miferable objects around me were: 
infenfible to her influence. I had 
hoped her appearance would have 
caufed the dawn of expectation to 
have difpelled from their breatts 
the fhades of Defpair. But I was,. 
unfortunately for their happinefs,. 
and my own fatisfaction, difap- 
pointed. 

Perceiving my difimay and anxi- 
ety, fhe, with the moft encourag- 
ing invitation, tempted me to fol- 
low her round the cave. 

In this perambulation, I faw 
the forlorn maiden praying to hea- 
ven for the happine/s of him who 
had cruelly amufed her with feign- 
ed affection, and an immediate re- 
leafe from her own exiftence, 
Near her lay, beating her pant- 
ing breaft, and tearing her difhe- 
velled hair, the difinherited daugh- 
ter, with a beauteous new-born 
infant befide her, crying for. her 
maternal attention. Oppofite lay 
the friendlefs philanthropift: he 
was the genial friend of nature, 
but was rewarded himfelf with 
ouly one fincere friend, who di 
endeavouring to promote his m- 
tereft, and eftablifh his honour 
On his right hand was extended 
the poet, in all the manlinefs of 
rooted grief, caufed by the envy 
of rivals,. the partiality ol aa 
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the prejudice of party, the neglect 
of merit, the idolatry of a name, 
the fuccefs of impudence, the ig- 
norance of the world, and the ma- 
chinations of intrigue, connexion, 
and dependence. Here was the 
foldier lying, with his laurels blaft- 
ed with envy and ingratitude; the 
wretch condemned -to perpetual 
flavery; the young heir, defpoil- 
ed by law of his inheritance; the 
faithful fervant configned to mi- 
fery and poverty; and the old 
courtier worn out by difappoint- 
ments whilft he had-been flarving 
on promifes. 

Having viewed this variety of 
anifery a few moments, I was 
charmed and aftonifhed to fee, at 
the waving of my companion’s 
wand, a placid {mile difperfing 
the gleom of forrow which enve- 
loped the countenances of the 
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wretched around me. Whilft the 
waved the wand, fhe thus addref- 
fed them: “I am Reason, re- 
turned from cruel banifiment. 
Bereft of me, Defpair has led you 
into this dungeon of mifery. Be, 
however, comforted;—but re- 
member, never fuffer any misfor- 
tune, however grievous, to drive 
me again from your embraces.” 
They bowed acquiefcence, and 
left the cave, from whence Rea/an 
led them to the Temple of Hope, 
which was at a little diftance, de- 
fcended from Heaven to tranfport 
them to the regions of enjoyment, 

In my hafte to participate of 
their happinefs, I awaked much 
chagrined that I was thus prevent- 
ed from fharing their felicity, as I 
had fympathized with their mif- 
fortunes. 





OCTTOREN GTA. 15° 
Epiftle from a Lady in Paris to another in LONDON, giving her the Narra- 


y 


tive of a very odd Adventure fhe was witne/; to at the Initiation of a Nun. 
[From Epiftles for Ladies. ] 


My pear Miranpa, 
Ge forry to find by your's, 

that you imagine the fhort time 
Thave been in France has made 
me ceafe to be an Englifh woman, 
or that any attachments here can 
make me forget the more natural 
ones I have to the country which 
gave me birth—I can do juftice 
to the pleafures of this place, 
without loving them beyond thofe 
I have found at home; and am 
not fo enchanted with the magni- 
ficence of Verfailles or Fontainbleau, 
as not fometimes to wifh myfelf 
with you, wandering in the de- 
Jightful thades of dear Wind/or fo- 
reft—That curiofity, however, 
which brought me hither, inclines 
me to ftay till I have feen every 
thing worthy the obfervatien of a 
traveller, and fhould be glad to 
atone for thatabfence you fo kind- 


ly regret, by faithfully communr 
cating to you all the occurrence 
which my fituation makes me ac~ 
quainted with—fuch of them, at 
leaft, as appear to me to have any 
claim to your attention. 

I know nothing mortifies me 
more, than that it is notin my 
power to give you any account of 
that noble ftranger of whom you 
are fo defirous to hear. I have 
never yet been ableto get the leaft 
glimpfe of him: he has, it feems, 
of late, kept himfelf extremely 
retired, never goes to Court, nor 
to any other public place. Alf 
his amufements—his very devo- 
tions are confined within the walls 
of the caftle, where he at prefent 
refides, and to which I need not 
tell you many reafons forbid me 
to 20, in cafe might be admitted. 
I proteft to you, I have afked 
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queftions enough concerning him 
to make me pais for either a very 
defigning, OY a very imperlinent Wo- 
man; yet all my enquiries amount 
to’ juft nothing. I cannot dive 
into the caufe of this referve, but 
I find every one effeéts a great 
caution in fpeaking of him. I 
expected to hear fome particulars 
of his vices from the lovers of fcan- 
dal, but they pretend not to have 
difcoveredary in him; and [ havt 
perceived that the French in gene- 
ral, even thofe among them who 
are the greateft admirers of virtue, 
fpeak but fparingly of the amia- 
ble qualities of a perfon not born 
among them; fo that it will be a 
kind of miracle if ever I get his 
character at full: at prefent I can 
fay no more of him than what you 
have heard athoufand times over 
from people who, perhaps, know 
as little of him as myfelf. Inftead 
therefore of the detailI could have 
wifhed to give you, you muft for 
this time content yourfelf with 
that of an adventure which, I be- 
lieve, you will think as odd a one 
asany you ever met with in ro- 
mance; but I can aflure you from 
the teltimony of my own eyes, it 
isa fac&t which happened but a 
few days paft. 

It is the mifcalled policy, and I 
think cruel cuftom of this coun- 
try, that when a perfon of con- 
dition has a greater number of 
daughters than his fortune will al- 
Jow him to portion off according 
to theirrank,he forcesthey ounger, 
or the leaft favourite, ‘into a con- 
vent, rather than fuffer the digni- 

f his family to be demeahed 
by an ignoble marriage, By the 
taws of the church, itis true, no 
v aan can be compelled to take 
ne ven; and after the year of pro- 
ation the queition is always afk- 
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young Creature is carried withig 
thofe fatal walls, there are fo ma. 
ny Intinuations on the one fide 
from the abbels and fifterhood, 
and fo many threats on the other 
from the parents and kindred, that 
tew have had the Courage to tef- 
tify their diflike. 

One of thefe intended vidims 
to pride and oftentation I hap. 
pened to be acquainted with at 
the grate of the Auguptine monaf- 
tery, behind which fhe frequent. 
ly appeared with foie of thenuns, 
to whom I had been introduced, 
She was extremely pretty, and her 
age did not exceed feventeen; but 
fhe had an air of dejection in her 
face which fhewed how little the 
was fatisfied with the lot affigned 
her.—She had, it feems, befides a 
natural averfion to a monattic life, 
the moft tender attachment to 
this world:—fhe loved a young 
gentleman, by whom, as the fe- 
quel will prove, fhe was no lefs 
ardently beloved. The ftory of 
their mutual paffion was no fe- 
cret. I heard it from as many as 
had the leaft acquaintance with 
either of them, and every one com- 
pafiionated the cruel and eternal 
feparation which muft fhortly be 
between them. 

But of what fervice is pity, 
without the power of helping?— 
The parents of the young lady 
were inexorable. Her year of no- 
vicefhip was now expired, and the 
fatal day appointed to tear her for 
ever from all her hopes, and every 
enjoyment of life and love. 

As I had never feen the cere- 
mony of initiation, and had been 
told much of it, I was very defi- 
rous of being prefent at this; and 
nofooner gave a hint of my 1- 
clination, than a gentleman an 
his lady, trom whom I have re- 
ceived many fignal favours fince 
my arrival, offered to accompany 
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and place me where no part of the 
folemnity fhould efcape my fight. 

Accordingly we went, and had 
not long attended before we faw 
the intended Nun appear, led be- 
eween her father and another grave 
old gentleman, who was the next 
of kin, and followed by a vait 
aumber of both fexes. She was 
habited extremely rich: her head, 
ftomacher, and the borders of her 
gown, {parkled with jewels, and 
feemed rather the magnificence 
of a bride, than one who wads go- 
ing to be fecluded for ever from 
the world; but my obliging guides 
informed me this was always the 
cuftom, but that the inftant of her 
admiffion fhe would be difrobed 
of all this ftate. 

The fplendor in which fhe ap- 
peared, on fo fad an occafien, put 
me in mind of thofe beautiful 
lines Mr. Phillips has put into the 
mouth of Andromache ¢ 


Thus the gay viétim, with freth gar- 

lands crown’d, 

Pleas’d with the facred fife’s enliv’ning 

found, 

Through gazing crowds in folemn ftate 

proceeds, 

And, drefs’d in fatal pomp, magnifi- 

cently bleeds. 

For I muft own, that without 
any of thefe tender emotions fhe 
was poflefied of, I look on a mo- 
naftic life asatotal privation of all 
the purpofes of our being. Our 
talents were defigned for action, 
and are not oniy relative to our 
own wants, but to the good of {o- 
cial life. Each individual is, in 
fome fenfe, related to the commn- 
nity in general, as each member is 
to the bodv; their mutual good 
offices conititute the public wel- 


fare. It is therefore a {pecies of 


murder to inclofe within the pri- 
fon of monaftic walls a life which 
might have been valuable to foci- 
ety; for whoever enters into it is, 
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in a natural fenfe, as effectually 
buriedas if repofited in the land 
where all things are forgetten. . 

But as by what I have been told 
of her, I thought I had reafon 
to guefs at the fituation of her 
heart, I was beyond meafure fur- 
prifed to find, inftead of that dif- 
traction, that melancholy gloom 
I expeéted in her countenance, a 
look more lively than I had ever 
feen her puton.—Her pace indeed 
was even and compofed, befitting 
the folemnity of the proceflion; 
but her eves darted tlie moft fpiri- 
tual rays, while fhe continually 
turned her head from tide to fide, 
as willing no one of that nume- 
rous aflembly flould be unno- 
ticed by her.-—The fhort reflec- 
tion 1 had time to make on her 
behaviour rendered me incapable 
of believing her heart was engaged, 
at leaft fo deeply as had been re- 
prefented to me; for it did not 
enter into my head, that a perfon 
of her years, and fo extravagantly 
in love, could have either real 
fortitude enough tomake the cruel 
jacrifice fhe was about to do, 
without the greateft and moft vifi- 
ble emotions, or artifice enough 
to difguife the anguith of her foul, 
were it, in any meafure, propor- 
tionable to what the world ima- 
gined, 

As [had beentoldthe form ob- 
ferved in admitting a young nun, 
T was not a little impatient to fee 
how fhe would go through this 
laft fcene of her part; T-doubt not 
but you are equally fo, and J will 
not keep you in fufpence. She 
knecked at the gate of the con- 
vefit with the intrepidity fhe bad 
approached it: the bifhop appear- 
edjand afked what was her demand? 
To which it feems, fhe fhould 
have anf{wered, “* To be admit- 
ted within thefe facred walls, and 
that Heaven will accept my vows 
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958 {nfireAions to a Lady. 


of everlafting chaftity.”—But, my 
dear Miranda, fhe had prepared a 
fpeech of a far different nature; 
and putting one knee to the earth, 
and at the fame time taking hold 
of the hand of a well-inade agree- 
able young gentleman, who had 
pretfed through the crowd till he 
got clofe to her, ** My Lord,” 
faid fhe, ‘* £ demand this gentle- 
man for my hufband, to whom I 
have been long fince engaged by 
the moft folemn promifes, and 
from whom death only fhall di- 
vide me.” 

Never was any confternation 
ereater than that which appeared 
in the faces of all prefent. The 
vifhop frowned;—the father of 
the young lady, and fome other 
of the kindred, endeavoured to 
force her from her lover: but their 
hands were too clefely ‘locked to 
be eafily unrivetted; and ‘ix or fe- 
ven gentlemen, who till now had 
feemed ditinterefted foeators of 
the fhew, but were in the plot, 
came that inftamt up, and each 
laying his hand onhisfword, faid, 
if perfuafion was ineffectual, they 
were prepared to do jufticetotheir 
friend, who was betrothed to the 
lady they would compel to bea 
aun. 

On this, the bifhoptook the old 
eentleman afide, and, as I have 
been fince informed, remonftrated 
to him, that as no convent either 
would, or could, according to the 


nr 1, 


orders of the church, pretend to 





receive her after this public de, 
elaration of her pre-engagement, 
the moft prudent way would be 
to give his confent to what would 
doubtlefs be confummated with. 
outit, perhaps, in a lefs honour. 
able way. The reft of the kin. 
dred were afterwards confulted, 
and after a fhort whilper among 
themfelves, they turned to the 
young lady, who was now encir- 
cled by the friends of her lover; 
and the father faid, that though 
fhe had taken a ftep fo contrary 
to his intentions, and the duty fhe 
owed him, yet he would no longer 
oppofe her inclinations. On which, 
the fame bifhop who was to have 
received her vows of celibacy per- 
formed the ceremony of her nup- 
tials, to the infinite fatisfaétion of 
the whole aflembly, who loudly 
expreffed their approbation of the 
conduét both had fhewn, and 
doubted whether the courage of 
the bride, or the conftancy and 
ingenuity of the bricegroom, were 
moft to be commended. For my 
part, as little compaffion as you 
think I have for the woes of love, 
I was fo much affeéted with thofe 
fhe had laboured under, that! was 
infinitely rejoiced to fee fo happy 
a period put to them. 

And now, my dear Miranda, ! 
fhall conclude this tedious epiftle, 
with affuring you, that wherever 
Iam, I fhall always be, with the 
moft perfect amity, your's, &¢; 
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dafructions toa Lady how to preferve the lafting Affection of her Hujband, 


My pear Nircr, 
} Se is not to congratulate you on 
A your nuptials that I now write. 
you know, without my tellin 
you fo, that I with you all the fe- 
icity which the beft of ftates, 
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[From the fame. ] 


ed, can beftow; but it is to re 
mind you in what manner you ére 
to behave, in order to render tt 
fuch as you hope, and I fincerely 
pray it may be. 
Your education, and the difpo- 


fition I have aliwavs obferved in 
y you, 
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Inftruétions 


dou, prevent me from any appre- 
heafions of your deviating from 
the fricteft rules of virtue; your 
tendernefs of heart, and the exalt- 
ed degrees of love with which his 
merits have infpired your reaion, 
aflure me that you will not omit 
apy of thofe eftablifhed duties of 
a wife, which you think may o- 
blige him to be a good hufband: 
but, my dear, there are a thoufand 
otherdelicacies, of which you may 
not be aware, yet are fo highly 
neceflary to preierve that harmo- 
ny between you, that without 
them even love itfelf, though ne- 
ver fo ardent, will be found too 
weak to make marriage complete- 
ly happy. 

It isan error fatal to our fex, to 
depend too much on the force of 
our perfonal accomplifhments.— 
That woman who. imagines thofe 
charms which gaiwed the heart 
will be fufficient to keep it, is in 
great danger of being deceived and 
undone by her own vanity. The 
moft dazzling beauty, when fami- 
liar, lofes its attractive power ; and 
all the admiration it at firft infpired 
grows faint and languid by de- 
grees, as the humorous Poet fays: 


For after matrimony’s over, 

He that holds out but half a lover, 
Deferves for every minute more 
Than for an age of love before. 


Take, then, a few maxims 
which a twelve years happy ex- 
perience has convinced me, afford 
the moft fure means, not only 
of preferving, but of increafing 
the affe@tion of a hufband. 

ift, Always preferve a medium 
between an over-fondne/s and a cold 
infenfibility. The one will cloy, and 
the other make him indifferent. 

ad. Let the tendernefs you have 
for him difcover itfelf more bv ac- 
tons than words.—When you fay 
any thing very endearing, let it 








to a Gays 35 } 
appear as if it efcaped you with- 
out defign. 

3d. Never difcover any unea- 
finefs if he fhould happen to be 


abfent oftener than you could 


wifi, Enquire not into the caufe, 
nor what place he frequents; but 
when he returns, receive him with 
fo much cheerfulnefs and good 
humour as fhall make him reflec 
he can no where find a more 
agreeable companion. 

4th, If at any time he fhould 
chance to be a little fullen or pee- 
vifti, be careful not to let him fee 
you take notice he is fo; for that 
would only ferve to heighten his 
ill-humour; but rather ferprize 
him oxt of it by the relation of 
fome whimfical incident, either of 
your own inventing, orthat your 
memory fupplies you with. 

sth. When reafoning together 
on any fubjeét in which you hap- 
pen to differ in opinion, feem at 
firit to agree with his, till youw 
have heard all he has to urge in 
its defence, then madeitly offer 
your own: but do it rather by 
way of guere than argument, and 
never appear too pofitive. If what 
you maintain be right, he will the 
eafier be convinced it is fo by your 
affecting to be dubious, than if 
you are tenacious; and if wrong, 
you forfeit not your underftand- 
ing to him when convinced of 
your miftake. 

6th. If, (which Heaven forbid) 
any emotions of jealoufy fhould 
come into your head, ufe your 
utmoft endeavours to prevent fo 
pernicious a paflion from taking 
the leaft root, Contrive no me- 
thods to find out whether he gives 
you any juft room for fufpicion 
or not; but, on the contrary, if 
any accident fhould betray his 
having really wronged vou in this 
point, be careful to conceal the 


difcovery from his knowledge.— 
W hatever 
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300 
Whatever you fuffer in fo cruel a 
circumftance, difguife it under a 
fhew of the moit perfect confi- 
deace, andtreat even your inju- 
rious rival, if fhe happea to be of 
your acquaintance, with the great- 
eft civilitics you can afume. Such 
a behaviour will make a man, not 
abandoned to all the principles of 
honour and gratitude, afhamed of 
what he has been guilty of, and 
contribute more effectually to the 
reclaiming him, than either re- 
proaches or complaints: the one 
would arden him in his crime; 
the other, by wearying him, af- 
ford fome pretence for returning 
where he can be more at reft, and 
in fome meafure deftroy the effect 
of that regret, which I believe all 
men of fenfe muft feel, fooner or 
later, for having been guilty of an 
injuftice of this nature, and which, 
of itfelf, if left to operate, would 
bring them back to virtue, and 
make them fay with Milton, in his 
admirable defcription of Marriage, 


Hail, wedded love! myfterious law! 
True fource of human bleffings, 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juit and pure ; 
Pe-petual fountain of domettic fweets ! 
Here Love his golden fhafts employs, 
here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings} 
Here reigns, and revels; not in the 
‘ bought fmiles 
Of harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, unendear’d, 
Cafual fruitioa, nor in court amours, 
M.x’d dance, or wanton mafk, or mid- 
noght bail. 


Thefe, my dear niece, are land- 
able arts ina wife, and the only 
ones I fhould wifh you to put in 
practice; for the leatt deception 
in any other cafe, though it may 
icem a mere trifle, may prove of 
the utmoft importance, and, if 


) 
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et ted, lavs’ a foundation for 
diftrait in things of the greateit 
coniequence, and is the fource of 
eternal jars. 
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Inftruffions to a Lady. 


Tam well aware, that it will be 
more difficult for you to compl 
with the firft and fecond rule than 
with any of the others; and [ 
grant it is denying one’s felf 2 
great pleafure to reftrain the dic. 
tates of a foul overflowing with 
love and tendernefs; and you will 
think it an ill-natured prudence 
which forbids to exprefs, in the 
fofteft and moft paffionate terms, 
how high a fenfe you have of the 
happinets of your condition.—In- 
deed, my dear, I would have him 
be ignorant of nothing that paffes 
in your heart with regard to the 
affection you have for him; but 
there are other ways than words 
to convey the knowledge of it to 
him, which will be yet more con- 
vincing and obliging.—Love may 
be fo well counterfeited as to pals 
for rea/, but it mever can be con- 
cealed.—Many a wife has deceived 
her hufband by a fhew of fond- 
nefs; but none, how little reafon 
foever fhe might have for letting 
him fee the power he hadover her, 
could ever difguife her tendernefs 
under the mafk of indifference. 
Mr. Cowley, who, if we may judge 
by his writings, was no lefs a mai- 
ter in the art of love than Ovid 
himfelf, and feems to know all 
the turnings and windings of that 
paflion, lays. it down as an appa- 
rent truth, that 
Love’s fair refemblance may with eafe be 

fhewn, 
But thofe who have it ne’er can feemt’ 
have none. 

There are a thoufand little in- 
cidenrs in life which afford a Wo- 
man proper opportunities of con- 
vincing her hufband how very 
dear he is to her, without offend- 
ing delicacy. Ican give youan 
inflance of one which happened 
toa lady of my acquaintance, 
which I never think of without 
pleafure. It was this: 
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EcizpA, for fo I fhall call her, 
happening to be abroad fommewhat 
later than was her cuftom, was 
attacked in coming home by three 
highwaymen, one of whom ftop- 

d the coachman, another fe- 
cured her footman behind, and 
the third prefented a piftol to her 
breaft, bidding her deliver “her 
money, and what elfe fhe had of 
value about her; on which fhe 
immediately gave him her purfe, 
watch, and the rings upon her 
fingers. He was juit going off 
with his booty, when recollecting 


" her wedding-ring was among the 


number of thofe he had taken, fhe 
defired him to ftop: ** Hold, Sir,” 
faid fhe, “I have another jewel 
which I will gladly exchange with 
you for one of little value to any 
but myfelf.” She then plucked 
arich bracelet from her arm, and 
on delivering it, conjured him to 
return her wedding-ring; telling 
him, at the fame time, that on 
condition he complied with her 
defire in this point, he might de- 
pend on all the intereft in her 
power to fave his life, in cafe the 
unfortunate methods he at prefent 
purfued fhould bring him under 
the fentence of the law. She told 
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me, that the earneftnefs with 
which fhe made this requeft had 
fuch an effect upon this wretch, 
that, though inured to aé's of vi- 
olence and rapine, he could not 
forbear returning the ring, burit- 
ing into a kind of rapturous ex- 
clamation on her conjugal virtue; 
and took his leave, withing fhe 
might long enjoy the happy man, 
from whom fhe had received that 
precious pledge. 

How evident a proof was here 
that fhe is charmed with the ftate 
to which this ring had introduced 
her; and how much it muft en- 
dear her to her worthy hufband! 
But though, my dear, an incident 
of this kind may never happen to 
you, vou cannot fail of meeting 
with others which will give you 
an egual opportunity of improv- 
ing them to the advantage of your 
charaéter, and the increafe of his 
affection, the two eflential fup- 
ports of conjugal happinefs.— 
Adieu, my dear niece! By enter- 
taining you on the theory, I have, 
perhaps, too long detained you 
from the prattice. Iam, 


Your moft affectionate aunt, 
MIRA. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CELEBRATED FARINELLI. 


{From the Sentimental and Mafonic Magazine. ] 


ARINELLI, whofe real name 
was Carlo Brofchi, was born 

et Naples in 1705; he had his firft 
mufical education from his father 
Signior Brofchi, and afterwards 
was under Porpora, who travel- 
Jed with him; he was feventeen 
years of age when he left that city 
to go to Rome, where, during the 
run of anopera, there wasa ftrug- 
gle every night between him and 
a famous player on the trumpet, 
ina fong accompanied by that in- 
firument : this at firft feemed ami- 


Vox. VI. No. €. F 


cable and merely {portive, till the 
audience began to intereft them- 
felves in the conteft, and to take 
different fides: after feverely fwel- 
ling out a note, in which each 
manifefted the power of his lungs, 
and tried to rival the other in bril- 
liancy and force, they had both a 
{well and a fhake together by 
thirds, which was continued fo 
long, while the audience eagerly 
waited the event, that both feemed 
to be exhaufted; and, in faét, the 
trumpeter. wholly fpent, gave it 
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362 
up; thinking, however, his anta- 
gonift as much tired as himfelf, 
and that it would be a drawn bat- 
tle; when Farinelli, with a {mile 
on his countenance, fhewing he 
had only been {porting with him 
all this time, broke out all at once 
in the fame breath with frefh vi- 
gour, and not only {welled and 
fhook the note, but ran the moft 
rapid and difficult divifions, and 
was at lait filenced only by the 
acclamations of the audience.— 
From this period may be dated 
that fuperiority which he ever 
maintained over all his cotempo- 
raries. 

From Rome he went to Bolog- 
na, where he had the advantage 
of hearing Bernacchi, (a fcholar 
of the famous Piftocco, of that 
city) who was then the firft finger 
in Italy, for tafte and knowledge; 
and his fcholars afterwards ren- 
dered the Bologna fchool famous. 

From thence he went to Venice, 
and from Venice to Vienna; in 
which cities his pewers were re- 
garded as miraculous; but he told 
me that at Vienna, where he was 
three different times, and where 
he received great honours from 
the emperor Charles VI. an ad- 
monition from that Prince was of 
more fervice to him than all the 
precepts of his mafters, or ex- 
amples of his competitors of 
fame: His Imperial Majefty con- 
defcended to tell him one day, 
with great mildnefs ard affability, 
that in his finging he neither 
moved nor ftood like any other 
mortal; all was fupernatural. 
** Thofe gigantic ftrides, (faid he) 
thofe never-ending notes and paf- 
fages (ces notes gui ne fini ffent ja- 
mais) only furprife, and it is now 
tine for you to pleafe; vou are 
too lavifh of the gifts with which 
nature hath endowed you; if you 
with to reach the heart, you muft 
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take a more plain and fimple 
- ”” ° 
road.” T hofe few words brought 
about an entire change in his 
manner of finging; from this 
time he mixed the pathetic* with 
the {pirited, the fimple with the 
fublime; and by thefe means de. 
lighted as well as aftonithed every 
hearer. 
fn the year 1734, he came into 
England, where every one knows 
who heard, or has heard of him, 
what an effect his furprifing talents 
had upon the audience: it was exe 
tacy! rapture! enchantment!~- 
In the famous air, Son gual Na- 
ve, which was compofed by his 
brother, the firft note he fung was 
taken with fuch delicacy, fwelled 
by minute degrees to fuch an a- 
mazing volume, and afterwards 
diminifhed in the fame manner, 
that it was applauded for a great 
length of time. He afterwards 
fet off with fuch brilliancyand ra- 
pidity of execution, that it was 
generally very difficult for the vio- 
lins to keep pace with him; fome- 
times indeed they were thrown en- 
tirely out, being left at a very great 
diftance behind him. In fhort, 
he was to all other fingers as fupe- 
rior as the famous horfe Childers 
was to all other running horfes: 
but it was not only in fpeed, for 
he had now theexcellence of every 
great finger united, In his voice, 
ftrength, fweetnefs and compals; 
in his ftile, the tender, the grace- 
ful, and the rapid. He poffeffed 
fuch powers as never met before, 
or fince, in any one buman be- 
ing; powers that were irrefiftib!e, 
and which muft fubdue every 
hearer; the learned and the igno- 
rant, the friend and the foe.— 
With thefe talents he went into 
Spain in the year 1737; with a 
full defien to return into England, 
having “entered into articles with 
the nobility, who had then the 
F management 
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management of the opera, to pe- 
form the enfuing feafon. In his 
wav thither, he fung to the King 
of France at Paris, where, ac- 
cording to Riccoboni, he en- 
chanted even the French them- 
felves, who at that time univer- 
fally abhorred Italian mufic; but 
the firft day he performed before 
the King and Queen of Spain, it 
was determined that he fhould be 
taken into the fervice of the court, 
to which he was ever after wholly 
appropriated, not being once fuf- 
fered to fing in public. A penfion 
was then fettledon him of upwards 
of 2000l. fierling a year. 

He told me that for the firft ten 
years of his refidence at the court 
of Spain, during the life of Philip 
V. he fung every night to that 
mogarch the fame four airs, of 
which two were compofed by 
Hafli, Palido il fole, and Per 
guefo dolce Ampleffo. © I forget the 
others, but one was a minuet, 
which he ufed to vary at his plea- 
fure. 

After the death of Philip V. 
his favour continued under his 
fucceffor Ferdinand VI. by whom 
he was dignified with the order of 
Calatrava in 1750: but there his 
duty became lefs conftant and 
fatiguing, as he perfuaded this 
Prince to have operas, which was 
a great relief to him: he was ap- 
pointed fole director of thofe 
pesiesies; and had from Italy the 
et Compofers and fingers of the 
lime, and Metaftafio to write. 
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He fhewed me in his houfe four 
of the principal fcenes in Didone 
and Nitette, painted by Amiconi, 
whe accompanied him firft into 
England, and then into Spain, 
where he died. 

V hen the late King of Spain a- 
fcended thethrone, he was obliged 
to quit that kingdom, but his 
penfion was continued, and he was 
allowed to bring away all his ef- 
feéts. ‘The furniture of his houfe 
was very rich, as it was almoft 
entirely compofed of the prefents 
he received from great perfonages. 
He feemed very much to regret 
the being obliged to feek a new 
habitation, after having lived 
twenty-four years in Spain, where 
he had formed many friendfhips 
and conneétions that were dear to 
him; and it is a great proof of 
the prudence and moderation of 
his charaéter, that in a country 
and court, where jealoufy and 
pride are fo predominant, he con- 
tinued fo long to be the King’s 
chief favourite, a diftinétion odi- 
ous to every peeple, without the 
leaft quarrel or difference with 
any of the Spaniards. 

Whemhe returned into Italy in 
1761, all his old friends, relations, 
and acquaintances, were either 
dead or removed from the places 
where he had left them; fo that 
he had a fecond life to begin with- 
eut the charms of youth to at-. 
traé&t new friends,.or his former 
talents to gain new protectors. 





ON THE STUDY OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


[From the fame.]* 


Content of fpirit muft from fcience flow, _ 
For "tis a godlike attribute to know. 


Prior. 


| ‘HE defire of knowledge is and vivacity through every ftage 
planted in every human of life, and the mind feizes, with 
breaft; it is as natural to us as a peculiar eagerne{fs, on every 


reafon; it exerts itfelf with force object prefented to it. 


And were 
the 
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the mind employed upon fubjects 
equally qualified to fill it with 
pieafure and inftru€tive ideas, we 
might receive all the benefits this 
happy difpofition is able to pro- 
duce. 

This double advantage is to be 
attained in full perfection by the 
ftudy of the fciences; they are 
fuily qualified to pleafe and in- 
ftruG&, becaufe they abound with 
harmony and contrivance. They 
effeftually exercife, not vainly 
delude, nor vexatjoufly torment 
the mind with obfcure fubtilties, 
perplexed difficulties, or conten- 
tious difqufitions; but conquer 
without oppofition, triumph with- 
out pomp, compel without force, 
and-rule abfolutely without the 
lofs of liberty. The fciences be- 
ing founded on unfhaken princi- 
ples, and agreeable to experience, 
are the fruitful parents of all arts, 
and the inexhauftible fountain of 
advantageto human affairs. Hence 
it is that we derive the principal 

elights of life, fecurities of health, 
increafe of fortune, and conveni- 
encies of labour: That we dwell 
elegantly and commodioufly, build 
decent houfes for ourfelves, ere& 
ftately temples to God, and leave 
wonderful monuments to pofteri- 
ty: That we are protected by 
ramparts from the incurfions of 
the enemy, rightly ufe arms, art- 
tully manage war, and {kilfully 
range anarmy: That we have fafe 
trathe through the deceitful bil- 
lows, pafs ina direct road through 
the pathlefs ocean, and arrive at 
the defired ports, by the uncertain 
impulfe of the wind: That we 
nghtly caft up our accounts, do 
bufinefs expeditioufly, calculate 
icattered ranks of numbers, and 
eafily compute them, though ex- 
preflive of hills of fand, nay, im- 
menfe mountains of atoms: That 
we make pacific feparations of the 


boundaries of lands, examine the 

momentunes of weight in anequal 

balance, and diftribute to every 

one his own by a‘juft meafure; 

Phat with a light touch we throug 

forward bodies, and ftop huge 

refiftances witha very fmall force: 

That we accurately delineate the 

face of this earthly orb, and fub. 

ject the economy of the univerfe 

to our fight: That we aptly digeft 

the flowing feries of time, diftin- 

guifh what is aéted by due inter- 
vals, rightly account and difcern 
the various returns of the feafons, 
the {tated periods of the years and 
months, the alternate augmen- 
tations of days and nights, the 
doubtfui limits of light and fha- 
dow, and the exaét difference of 
hours and minutes: That we de- 
rive the virtue of the fun’s rays to 
our ufes, infinitely extend the {phere 
of fight, enlarge the real appear- 
ances of things, bring remote ob- 
jeéts near, difcover hidden caufes, 
trace nature through her obicure 
labyrinths, and difplay her fecret 
myfteries: That we delight our 
eyes with beautiful images, deline- 
ate the works of nature, and even 
form to ourfelves things not in 
being: That we approach and ex- 
amine the inacceflible feats of the 
clouds, diftant traéts of land, un- 
frequented paths of the fea, af- 
piring tops of the mountains, pro- 
found bottoms of vallies, and deep 
gulphs of the ocean: That we 
{cale the ethereal towers, freely 
range among the celeftial fields, 
meafure the magnitudes, and de- 
termine the interftices of the ftars, 
prefcribe inviolable laws to the 
fpheres themfelves, and contain 
the wandering circuit of the hats 
within certain limits: Laftly, that 
we comprehend the huge fabric 
of the univerfe, admire and con- 
template the wonderful beauty ot 
the divine workmanfhip, and fo 


learn 
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learn the ucredible force and 
fagacity of our own minds by 
certain experiments, as to ac- 
knowledge the bleffings of heaven 
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with a warm and pious affeétion. 
—Such are the general advanta- 
ges which refult from aknowledge 
of the arts and fciences. 





Speech of the Lord Chancellor, in the Houfe of Lords, in the Cafe of Minet 
and. Fettor, v. Gibfon and Fohnfen, for reverfing the Fudgment of the 
Court of King’s Bench, who Lad determined that Bills of Exchange made 
payable to fictitious Perfons, and accetied by Drawees, knowing the 
Payees to be fictitious, fuastld, in an Aétion upon fuch Bills by Perfens whe 
had difeounted them, be confidered as Bills made payable to Bearer. 


HE Lord Chancellor faid, he 

did not propofe to trouble 
their Lordfhips much at length 
with his fentiments on this fub- 
ject.—-He flattered himfelf that he 
fhould meet with the forgivenefs 
of the Houfe, if he addreffed 
himfelf principally to thofe whofe 
experience and habits had been 
chiefly pointed to legal objects. 

This queftion did not turn up- 
on any general rule of fubftantial 
juftice, or upon policy; but it 
turned on the form of the aétion; 
and the queftion was, whether 
the plaintiffs’ method of com- 
plaining, and the mode in which 
they fought redrefs, did, or did 
not apply to their particular cafe, 

His Lordthip faid, that on this, 
as well as on the former day, 
when a number of the learned 
Judges delivered their fentiments 
on this caufe, no doubt was en- 
tertained of the wifdom of the 
faw, which had ordained fpecific 
remedies for fpecific cafes. 

He faid, he had the misfortune 
to differ from thofe who had pro- 
Cuced authorities in favour of this 
judgment, becaufe he found him- 
lelf unable to coincide with it.— 
He was extremely glad it had 
come to be heard before perfons 
of fo much knowledge, experi- 
ence, and practice in the law, as 
‘ocommand their Lordfhips at- 
‘ention and acquiefcence: for he 


* Lord Kenyone 


was very ready to fav, if thofe 
perfons pronounced any thing to 
be law which he could compre- 
hend, on their authority he fhould 
think himfelf bound to obey it.— 
He did not know how he could 
go further. Efe had a perfonal 
knowledge of the noble and !earn- 
ed Lord* who.fpeke laft, and not 
of him ety, but of the temper 
of aii the Courts in Weftminfter- 
Hall. He knew the learnedJudges 
were not fo anxious to have their 
opinions thought right, on a new 
und intricate fubjed, as they were 
to lay down fuch principles as 
would apply to all fuch cafes, and 
which would be an eternal rule 
on all fubjeéts of a fimilar nature. 

The cafe in the Common Pleas 


‘went on the fame point with 


this. 

His Lordfhip faid, he wifhed 
to goto that which was the true 
point in the caufe. It would be 
proper for him who had tke mif- 
fortune to differ in opinion from 
fo great anumber of Judges, to 
ftate the grounds of that difference: 
-—T his was not an eafy tafk, con- 
fidering the very nice arguments 
that had been ufed. 

$1is Lordfhip adverted to the 
fpecial verdi&t: He faid, Livefey, 
Hargreave and Co. made fome- 
thing in the form of a bill of ex- 
change, drawn upon Gibfon and 
Johnfon, and payable to the name 
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sitions did they come under, ei- 

ther to the public or to the indi- 

yiduals concerned in the bill? 

His Lordfhip confeffed, that this 

appeared to him, to be a very ma- 

terial article in the inquiry. The 
learned judges had confined their 
anfwers too clofely to the mere 
raatter of the Special Verdict, and 
had not given him that fatisfac- 
tion which he expected on this 
part of the cafe. Some of them 
had hinted, that if a forgery had 
been ftated in the Special Verdict, 
this might have altered the cafe; 
and one of them doubted whether 
theacceptance would be a forgery, 
although the bill were found to be a 
forgery with refpect to the drawers. 
Yet, 2s on the Special Verdict no 
forgery was ftated, nothing of this 
fort could be implied. His Lord- 
thip took it to be for the fafety of 
mankind, that the forms of law 
fhould be properly obferved, and 
that nothing fhould be aflumed be- 
yond what was exprefily found by 
the Special Verdict. Though the 
evidence was ever fo cogent, a court 
of law could not draw the conclu- 
fion: it muft bedone by ajury. The 
jury had found no fraud by their 
Special Verdi&t; and confequently 
the judges muft fay, there was no- 
thing unfair in the tranfaétion. 

He faid this was a melancholy 
cafe, with refpeét to the parties. 
For whatever became of this bill, 
with refpeét to the very next bill 
that came before the court, it muft 
be decided whether this was, or 
Was not a forgery: whether the 
putting the name of John White, 
orany other forged name upon a 
bill of exchange, was not matter 
within the ftatute. This was-a 


th; ° ° 
thing which he could have wifhed 


had been ftated. 
This, therefore, muft be found. 
t mutt be known, whether it was 
Poflible for thofe who call them- 
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felves merchants, to put fictitious 
names, or the names of any other 
perfons on bills, and to write 
thofe names themielves. 

The fecond count faid, that 
John White was a real perfon; 
and the drawers took the freedom 
to indorfe his name, being the 
name of a real perfon. 

His Lordfhip faid, he fhould 
have liked to have known how far 
this fort of inftrument was, er 
was not to be confidered as made 
for obtaining money under falfe 
pretences. 

After the beft confideration he 
was ‘able to give this cafe, he 
thought the firft count came ex- 
tremely near the point. If the ce- 
fendants in error had given mo- 
ney tothe drawers for this bil, 
and the acceptors had known that 
they had done fo, and on that ac- 
count had accepted the bill, he 
conceived this would have been 
an undertaking to pay the debt of 
another. For, in that cafe, the 
drawers would have been indebt- 
ed to the holders, and the accep- 
tors would have been apprized of 
that circumftance; and the con- 
fideration would have been, that 
they, by interpofing their credit, 
would have prevented the holders. 
from going back on the drawers. 
It would not have been a audum 
pactum. 

His Lordfhip thought that the 
criminality of this inftrument, 

ught to prevent the holders from 
bringing an ation on it. He was 
rather inclined to go on the fair 
and clear rules of law, let the lois 
fall where it would, than to ftrain 

a rule of law to do fubftantial jul- 
tice in a particular cafe:—I'er by 
this you did a great deal more 
harm to the public, than you did 
goad to individuals. 

The next queftion that arofe 
in this inquiry was,—W hethes 
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pointed him. He thought it ma- 
terial to know when this inftru- 
ment began to be a bill pavable to 
bearer. Did it begin, in the lan- 
guage of the fixth count, after it 
came into the hands of the holders, 
and before they carried it to the 
acceptors?—Suppofe the holders 
of this bill had known that John 
White was a nominal perfon at 
the time they took it; he fhould 
wifh to know whether, in that 
cafe, it would have been a biil 
payableto bearer. He withed al- 
fo to know, if this bill had been 
loft, and had got into the hand of 
a ftranger without any of thofe 
names upon it, whethet that {tran- 
ger could have come to the ac- 
ceptors and demanded payment. 
Could he have recovered inan ac- 
tion againft the acceptors, and 
have put the indorfement out of 
doors? 

His Lordfhip thought it was a 
confiderable ftretch to make this 
a bill payabfe to bearer. It was 
not very agreeablefor him to con- 
tend againft an authority which 
he felt overwhelming him at the 
very time he was fpeaking. 

As a meafure of general policy, 
it was of extreme importance that 
tranfactions of this kind fhould be 
ftopped. Fiétions on bills would 
be the conftant courfe, if their 
Lordfhips made fuch bills payable 
to bearer. 

With regard to its being a hard 
meafure, he obferved there muft 
be fome remedy. The law alwavs 
founda proper remedy for every 
injury. 

He faid he had reduced the 
quett-en fairly to this ground :— 
Was it ever, according to the a- 
vowed policy of the law of Eng- 


Speech of the Lord Chaaceilor. 
this was a good billon the fifth 
count? And here, even his no- 


ble and learned friend, who {poke 
laft on this fubject, had difap- 


land, that the contents of a pili 
of exchange fhould be proved by 
any thing but by the words of the 
bill? He conceived that no bill 
could have a fenfe introduced 
upon it but what was agreeable to 
the words of the bill; and it was 
from having deviated from that 
ruie, that he found fault with the 
prefent judgment. If they faid 
that a bill of exchange was what 
it purported on the face of it to 
be, the holder knew what he had 
to expect, and would not be afraid 
of advancing his money :—But if 
they held that a bill, which on 
the face of it appeared to be pay. 
able to order, was a bill payable 
to bearer, it was impoflible for the 
holder to know what would hap: 
pen. The Court of King’s Bench 
had given a judgment on this bill 
contrary, not only to all the no- 
tions which the holders had on 
the fubjeét, but contrary to every 
expectation which they could pol- 
fibly entertain when they took it, 
They took it as a bill payable to 
order, and by accident it turned 
out at laft to be a bill payable to 
bearer:—Preter /pem, et prater vw 
luntatem eorum 

It had been humourortfly ob: 
ferved, that you could not tell what 
a Witt was, till it had gone 
through the Houfe of Lords; but 
he had never heard this faid of a 
bill of Exchange. Many autho- 
rities had been quoted, and there 
was not a greater than that which 
he was now difputing—the Court 
of King’s Bench—an authority to 
which he was conftantly reforting 
for affiftance. 

His Lordthip next adverted to 
the nif prius decifion of Lord 
Mansfield, in 1769. The note 
which he had got of that cafe, he 
faid, was fomewhat different from 
what had been ftated. 

His Lordthip conceived "s 
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cafe did not apply to the prefent; 
becaufe Lord Mansfield faid, that 
he would not permit parties to a- 
yail themfelves of their own fraud; 
and held, that the inftrument 
fhould be confidered to be what 
it purported to be on the face of 
jt. Butin the prefent cafe, the 
direct contrary was attempted. 
They withed to convert a bill, 
which on the face of it purported 
to be a bill payable to order, into a 
bill payable to bearer, He con- 
ceived, that more authority had 
been given to that cafe than Lord 
Mansfield intended.. He thought, 
if this judgment could be main- 
tained at all, it muft be on the 
firft count, which had ftated the 
whole matter of the Special Ver- 
dié&. Ifhe were to fupport the 
judgmenton any count, he fhould 
wifh to fupport it on the firft. [Tt 
was not a bill of exchange affign- 
able according to the law and cuf- 
tom of merchants, but it was an 
undertaking. 

It had been faid, this judgment 
might be fupported from analogy 
to the convevances of real eftates. 
If fo, they might make a bill of 
exchange different from what the 
fubftantial juftice. of the cafe re- 
quired it fhould be made, in order 
to give the plaintiffs a means of 
recovering. He thought this pro- 
pofition was monftrous, and infi- 
nitely too large to be maintained. 

Bills payable to order, and bearer 
Were too totally different things. 

In deeds, there muift be certain 
words ufed, as dedi, concefi, &c. 
and without them the conveyance 
would be void. There muft bea 
fubjeét grantable ;—there muft be 
@perfon capable of granting ;— 
and there muft be a perfon capa- 
ble of receiving. 

In like manner he conceived 
there muft be a certain form of 

Vou. VI. No. 6. G 
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words ufed in bills payable to orders 
and adifferent formin bills payable 
to bearer. It muft appear clearly 
on the face of the bill, whether it 
be a bill payable to order, or a bill 
payable to bearer. 

It was.upon thefe grounds that 
he entertained donbts on this fub- 
ject, and differed in opinion from 
thofe who thonght the judgment 
ought to be given on the fifth 
count. His Lordfhip conceived 
it was impoflible the judgment 
could be fuftained on the firft 
count. He faw no ground on 
which it was poffible to affirm this 
judgment; and if it was affirmed, 
their Lordfhips ought not to for- 
get the numerous inconveniencies 
that would attend the tranfaétions 
of commercial men. Who was 
to know that John White was a 
mere fiétion? When was this to 
be known? When the holders 
come againft the acceptors, they 
refufe payment, and ftand an ac- 
tion: and at laft the holders are 
told that the inflrument which 
they took as a bill payable to or- 
der, was a bill pavable to bearer, 
Let it be fraud, or not fraud, to 
make fuch an inftrument, it muft 
be an aflignable bill. The ac- 
ceptors fhould not be allowed to 
urge fraud in their own defence: 
they fhould be bound by the fraud: 
they fhould be tied down to their 
tranfaction, as if it had been ho- 
neft and Jona fide. If the tranfac- 
tion had been honeft, this would 
not have been a bill payable to 
bearer, but by affignment. He 
fhouldurge no morearguments on 
this fubject. He could not expe& 
that any thing he had faid could 

weigh with their Lordfhips, which 
contradiéted the whole body of the 
law of England. 

The judgment was however af- 


firmed. 
Qualifications, ec. 
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Qualifications of a Stay-Maker. Sympathetic Inks. 






Qualifications, Fe. of a Stay-Maxer. 


[From the Commercial Di€tionary. ] 


HIS bufinefS requires fome 
T geriius, but no extraordinary 
education. The boy who is to 
be put apprentice to a ftay-maker 
ought however to be naturally 
polite, to be poileffed of a tolerable 
affurance, and eafy addrefs, and the 
power of keeping fecret thofe de- 
foéts which it is frequently his bu- 
fGinefs to conceal, by bolftering up 
a fallen hip, or diftorted fhoulder. 
Tie materials in ftays are tabby, 
canvafs, and whalebone. ‘The 
{tay-maker takes the lady’s fhape, 
if it be a fine one, as nicely as he 
can; and where it is uneven or 
deformed, endeavours to conceal 
every defe&t; he cuts out the tab- 


~~ & 





: 

by and canvafs by the thape in 
quarters, which are given out to 
be ftitched by women, who are 
able to earn only five or fix fhil. 
lings a week. After this, havin 
prepared the whalebone, he thrutts 
it between the rows of ftitching, 
which requires a good deal of 
ftrength, and is the niceft part of 
ftay-making. The ftays being 
boned, are loofely fewed together, 
and fitted on the lady, when, if 
they anfwer according to expec- 
tation, they are bound, the braid- 
ing laid along the feams, the lacing 
put down the ftomacher, and 
finifhed fo as to. be fit forthe lady’s 
ufe. 
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SYMPATHETIC INKS. 
[From the fame. ] 


NYMPATHETIC INKS are 
fuch as can be made to ap- 
pear and difappear very fuddenly, 
by the application of fomething 
which feems to work by finspathy. 
Of thefe wehave fome very cu- 
rious inftances and experiments, 
given us by Lemery and Mr. 
Boyle, to the following effect. 
t. To two or three parts of un- 
flaked lime, put one of yellow 
orpiment, powder and mix the 
two, adding fifteen or fixteen times 
as much water as there was orpi- 
ment: ftop up the phial withacork 
amd bladder, and fet it in warm 
embers. Shake the phial now and 
then for five hours, and warily 
decant the clear part, or rather 
filtrate it. In the mean time, burn 
a piece of cork thoroughly, and, 
when well inflamed, quench it in 
common water, or rather in bran- 
dy. Being thus reduced into a 
friable coal, grind it with fair wa- 
ter, wherein gum arabic has been 


diffolved, and it will make a li- 
quor as black as the common ink. 
While thefe are doing, diffolve 
in three times as much diftilled or 
{trong vinegar, over warm en- 
bers, a quantity of red lead, or of 
faccharum faturni, in thrice the 
quantity of water, for three or four 
hours, or till the liquor havea 
{weet tafte. This liquor will be 
as clear as common water, 
The liquors thus prepared, write 
any thing on paper with this latt 
fort, dry it, and nothing will ap- 
pear. Over the place, write what 
you pleafe with the fecond liquor; 
it will appear as if written with 
common ink: when dry, dip a 
{mall piece of razor {ponge in the 
firft liquor, rub it over the writ- 
ten place, and the black writing 
will vanifh; and that wrote with 
invifible ink, appear: black and 
legible. 
Again, take a book four or el 
inches thick, and on the firft lea 
write 
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wtite any thing with the laft li- 
quor: turn to the other énd of the 
book, and rub there witha rag, 
dipped in the firft liquor, on that 
part, as near'as you can guefs op- 

fite to the writing; and leave 
alfo the rag there, clapping a pa- 
er over it; then nimbly fhutting 
the book, {trike four or five fmart 
ftrokes thereon with your ‘hand, 
and, turning the other fide up- 
permoft, clap it into a prefs, or 
lay it under a good weight for a 
quarter of an hour, or even half 
the time; then will the writing 
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done with the invifible ink be 
found black and legible.—2. Dif- 
folve white or green vitriol in wa- 
ter, and, writing with the folution, 
nothing will appear. Boil galls 
in water, and dipa linen rag in 
the decoétion, and with it rub 
the place before writ, and it will 
appear black and legible. Rub it 
over again with fpirit of vitriol, 
or its oil, and the writing will dif- 
appear again: rub it over again 
with oil of tartar per deliguium, the 
letters will appear again, but of a 
yellow colour. 








For the New-York Macazine. 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Society infituted in the State of New-York for promoting Agriculture, 
Arts and Manufa&ares, do offer Premiums on the following Subjects, viz. 


3. J,‘OR the beft collection, in 
an herbarium, of the na- 
tive grafles of the United States, 
and of all foreign graffes that 
have been already naturalized, 
both in bloffom and feed, toge- 
ther with their names, their par- 
ticular qualities, and the foil on 
which they grow—to be exhi- 
bited on or before the firft day 
of January, 1797——ageld medal. 
¢.For the beft defcription, ac- 
companied with fpecimens, of 
the feveral infe&ts injiirious to 
apple-trees, and the beft method 
of deftroying them or prevent- 
ing their ravages—to be exhi- 
bited on or before the firft day 
of January, 1797—a gold me- 
ad, 

3: For the greateft quantity of pa- 
per, not lefs than twenty reams, 
made in any paper-mill in the 
United States, from any mate- 
riai, cheaper than thofe at pre- 
lent ufed forthat purpofe ;—the 
paper to be of equal goodnefs 
—to de exhibited on or before 
the firit day of January, 1797 
—@ premium of twenty dollars. 


4. For the firft peck of American 
wild rice, growing on the fides 
of lakes Michigan, Superior, or 

any of the upper lakes, in acon- 
dition fit for fowing-——a premium 
of twenty dollars. 

For the fecond peck—j/teen dol- 
Jars. 

For the third peck—t dollars. 

To be delivered on. or before the 
firft day of January, 1797- 

It.is to be underflood, that no 
one perfon fhall of right claim 
more than one,of thefe . pre- 
miums; and that fpecimens of 
the rice-plant, in its different 
ftates, efpecially in bloflom and 
full feed, are expected to accom-~ 
pany the grain. 

s» For the firft fpecimen of the 
fubftance ufed by the Indians 
to colour porcupine quills icar- 
let, in quantity fufhigient to a- 
{certain its qualities by expegi- 
ment, with an account of its 
natural hiftory and ode of pre- 
paration—to be produced on 
or before the firft day of Janu- 
ary, 1797—a premium of twen- 
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6. For the greateft quantity of car- 
rots, in bufhels, raited on One 
acre of land, within the ftaie 
of New-York, by any one far- 
mer, with an account of the 


be reported on or before the firft 
day of January, 17974 pre. 
mium of twenty dollars, 

For the next greatelt weight, pros 
cured as above—fifteen dillais, 


kind of carrot, andthe mode of For the third greateit weight—tex 


cultivation—to be reporied be- 
fore the firft day of Januecry, 
1797—a@ premium of thirty doll. aS. 

For the iecond: greateft quanuty 
on. one acre—/fwenty dollars. 

For the third greatcit quaatity on 
an ac re—jifteen dollars. 

7. Forthe greatett quantity of cab- 
bage, by weight, raifed on two 
acres of land, within the ftate of 
New-York, by any one farmer 
—to be reported before the firft 
day of January, 1797—e@ pre- 
mium of thirty dollars. 

8. For the greateft quantity of po- 
tatoes, in bufhels, raifed by any 
one farmer, in the {tate of New- 
York, on fix acres of land—to 
be reported on or before the firft 
day of Jannary, 1797—a pre- 
mium of thirty dollars. 

For the greate{t quantity, raifed in 
like manner, on four acres of 
land—#wenty dollars. 

For the greateft quantity, raifed in 
like manner, on two acres— 
twelve dollars. 

9. For the greateft weight, not lefs 
than two pounds avoirdupoife, 
of raw filk, made by any one 
perfon or family, in the ftate of 
New-York—to be exhibited on 
or before the firft of Jan. 1797 
—a@ premium of twenty dellars. 

For the next greateft weizht, made 
in like manner, and not lefs 
than one pound and a hal:—fy- 
teen dollars. 

For the next greateft weight, made 

#n like nanner,and notiefs than 
one pound—ten dollars, 

to. Forthe greatett weight of wool, 
raifed from twenty fheep, by 
one farmer, upona fenced farm, 


in the flate of Ney »- York—to 


dollars. 

11. For the moft excellent live 
fence or hedye, made in the 
{tare of New-York, from thorn, 
locuft, or any other nativeplant, 
tree or fhrud, tull three years 
o!d, and not lefs, than one bua- 
dred yards lang—to be viewed 
at three years old from the time 
of planting it—a gold medal. 

12. For the beft blanket, known 
by the name of Indian blanket, 
made by any perfon or family, 
inhabitants of the ftate of News 
York, tron: fheep’s wool, raited 
within the ftate—a premium of 
thirty dollars. 

The bl:nket muft be one anda 
half yards wide, avd two anda 
half in length, wove without 2 
feam, and exhibited before the firtt 
of January, 1797. 

13. For the beit blanket, knowa 
by the name of rofe-blanket, 
conforming to the rules laid 
down in Indian blankets, except 
the blanket to betwo yards wide 
—a premium of faty dollars. 

To be exhibited as before. 

14. For the beft piece of woollen 
cloth, in imitation of dufhield, 
not lefs than twenty yards long, 
and fix quarters wide, the colour 
deep blue, red, or butternut, 
conforming in all re{pects tothe 
12th—a premium of one hundred 
dollars. 

To be exhibited as before. 

15. For the beft piece of coating, 
twenty yards long, and fix quar 
ters wide; the colour mix¢ 

. grey, London brown, oF deep 
blue, conforming to the 14th— 
to be exhibited as beiore—@ 

premium of one hundred dollars. 
: Premiums, 
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Premiums, No. 1, 2, 4 and 5, 
mult be fent tothe Secretary of the 
Society, on or before the firft day 
of January, 1797, with a label, 
fealed and numbered onthem, and 
a letter containing the name and 
place of abode of the perfon pre- 
fenting, fealed with the fame feal, 
end mark.t with the fame num- 
ber, which letter will not be open- 
ed til! after the adjudication, 

Premiums, No. 6, 7, 8, 9, to. 
Smail fpecimens of the above 
premiums mutt be fent to the Se- 
cretary of the Society, on or be- 
fore the firft dav of January, 1797, 
with a particular defcription of 
the Aish i procefs, labelled and 
marked, accompanied with a let- 
ter fealed with the fame feal, and 
containing the fame mark, inclof- 
ing certificates of two reputable 
neighbours, attefting the facts, and 
an affirmation or oath before a 
magiftrate, that the perfon pre- 
fenting the article has conformed 
in every particular to the rules 
laid down in the above premiums. 

Premiums, No. 3, 12, 13, 14, 
ts. The articles in thefe premi- 
ums muft be fent to the Secretary 
of the Society, on or before the 
firfi day of January, 1797, with 
a label, feal and number, and a let- 
ter contaluing a fimilar feal and 
Humber, muft be lodged with the 
Secretary, to afcertain the ma- 
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nufacturer of the different arti- 
cles, after adjudication. This let- 
ter muft contain an aflidavit or af- 
firmation made beforea magiftrate, 
that the goods were manufactured 
by the perfon prefenting them, and 
that he is an inhabitant ofthe ftate 
of New-York, and that the wool 
was raifed within the ftate; and 
alfo a certificate of the weaver and 
fuller who performed thofe parts 
ef the work, except as refpects 
No. 3, which muft be corrobo- 
rated by the certificate of two re- 
putable citizens, as to the kind of 
material of which the paper was 
made, and the affirmation or oath, 
as before mentioued, of the head 
manufacturer or chief workman 
of the mill where it was made, 
that. the paper was manufactured 
there. 

Tbe various articles, fpecimens 
and documents, handed in for pre+ 
miums, will, as foon as received, 

e laid by the Secretary before the 
Board, appointed for that purpofe 
by the Society, and, as foon as 
they can determine to whom the 
premiums belong, the money or 
medals will be paid immediately. 
The articles delivered in will be 
delivered back to the proprietors, 
except No. 1, 2, 4.and 5. 

Publifred by order of the Society, 

S.L. MitcwHiu, Sec’ry. 
New-York, Sune 13, 1795- 
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THE MOUNT OF PARNASSUS.—A Visron. 
[By Mr. Balmanno. ] 


J HEN the bufy hum of day 
was fucceeded by the filent 
hour of reft, and Somnus had be~ 
gun his nocturnal reign—I found 
my felf conveved by an invifible 
power to the region celebrated 
irom remotett antiquity as the re- 
fidence of the mufes. “A ipacious 
field lay before me, in the midt 
of which was an high mountain, 


furrounded by a multitude, who 
appeared to be aétuated by vart- 
ous degrees of motion. Curiofity: 
inducea me to approach, that J 
might more fatisiactorily furvey 
what was tranfaéting; and I then 
difcovered, that, of the throng 
which I had feen at a diftance, 
many who wifhed to inmortalize 
their names by compofition in 

verfe, 
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verfe, were endeavouring to af- 
cend to the fummit of the hall, 
where flowed, with native purity 
the water of Helicon, acknow- 
ledged the fource of poetic infpi- 
ration. The diftribution of this 
limpid ftream wa s performed by 
the mufes—-while Apollo cailed 
forth the moft enchanting ftrains 
of mufic from his golden lyre.— 
For completion of the ceremony 

a celef tial being, named Imagin 4 
tion, arrayed each fuccefsful can- 
didate with a veftment of more 
than mortal texture, and which 
efleéted with refplendant radiance 
colours of the rain- 


ia 


bow. 

Great. indeed, were the honou 
and attraction of the reward, bu 
many were the obftacles that 
threatened to retard the progrefs 
of thofe who endeavoured to ob- 
tain it; for the fides of the moun- 
tain, though decorated by the par- 
tial bounty of Flora with the moft 
beautiful and fragrant of her pro- 
ductions, were very difficult of 
afcent; and beneath this exterior 
adornment was concealed a num- 
ber of chafms, to avoid which re- 
quired the utmoft care of cautious 


aa 


wr 


circum{peétion. 

Various were the fortunes 
thofe engaged in this inter reftin 
career; fomé afcended with a 
pitious celerity, unequal led by. the 


moft indefati: rat le toil of their 
competitors; while others, from 


an haity fufmicion of their natura! 


nad ry to -riorm tt ie oe they 


had determined to undertake. by 

a +e - ° , 
application to art, had pr wided 
themf ives With ¢ amps ar ad en- 
gines, in the unfkillful manace- 

>44¢ f Lint “3° 
ment of which they wafted the 
time which, if e: MY loved In e€x- 
erting their own 


powers, 
probably vy have ‘ 
Le. c : . 
ont un th > Obj« ct of their nnefi: 
Rinne Or The puriuit. 


situa GO 
enabled 


ho at fritz appeared to furmount 
with eafe the local di ifficulties of 
their attempt. Envy, repi ining at 
and malicioufly de. 

firous to pr ev nt the accomplith- 
ment of = defign, affumed the 
ipecious rm of Brie endhhip, and 
with treacherous enticement dj- 
rected their fteps to another part 
of the mountain, where their ac. 
tivity was fruitlefsly exerted, and 
from) whence thes were foon ob. 
liged to defcend with pain, con. 

fufion, and diferace, © 

My a ttention was next attraé. 
ed by the conduct of a banditti, 
who lurkedin fecret receffes, tilt 
opportunities were prefented them 
of purloining the fplendid appa- 
rel of thofe who fuccefsfully re- 
urned from the arduous compe- 
tition, and who frequently, after 
eing thus pluadered, were thrown 
by the violence of the agereffors 
into the cavern of oblivion, that 
their genius might ceafe to difplay 
its brilliant emanations, and their 
oslinphalines of injuftice never be 
heard. It was with pleafure I af- 
terwards perceived that many of 
thefe robbers were not long fuf- 
fered to enjoy the fpoils they had 
fo bafely acquired; a mafculine 
form appeared, whofe dreaded 
glance announced his name to be 


x 
trerr juccets 
* sew vw se 


Ss 


oy 


Deteétion, and who, with piercing 
eye, quickly penetrated the cratty 
delution—reftored its victims to 
their rightful dignity—and, with 
irreaiftible venszeance, condemned 
the ufurpi ‘mifcreants to the 
pangs of Promethean torture, that 
a difpofiticn to fimilar enormity 
@nicht be reftrained by fuch no- 
torious inftances of exemplary 


ing my o bfervations, I 


hat many 
¥ wit furprife, that many, 
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dy pool at the bottom of the 
mount. 1 hadconfiderable amufe- 
ment in contrafting the turbulent 
diftortions of countenance exhi- 
bited by thefe, with the imipreflive 
majefty, or pleafing ferenity of 
thofe who had been permitted by 
the mufes to tafte of the facred 
fountain, and whom Imagination 
had diftinguifhed by her invalu- 
able gift. While my eyes were 
fixed on the fuperior deportment 
ofthe latter, my ears were fudden- 
ly affailed by the outcries of the 
former, and turning afide, I faw 
a gigantic figure of terrific afpect, 
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called Criticifm, brandifhing a 
fcourge of uncommon length, 
which fhe applied tothe miferable 
objects of herperfecution with vi- 
gilant feverity. The inflictions 
of this vindiétive perfonage were 
endured by fome with obftinate 
infenfibility, while others were 
fcarcely able to bear the extreme 
torment. The agony of one poor 
wretch, in particular, fo excited 
my pity, that I interpofed to fave 
him from a repetition of the lafh, 
which I thereby received myfelf, 
and immediately awoke through 
the painful fenfations it occafioned. 








The American Mufe. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE TRAVELLER RETURNED. 


N diftant wild and cheerlefs fhores, 
Where thund’ring Niagara roars; 

Where Erie’s ever-reftlefs waves, 
A dark uncultur’d border laves, 
And favage yells, and haggard fright 
Float on the fable wings of night; 
Where forefts vaft involved in fire, 
In wreaths of flame to heaven afpire, 
Or rooted firm in folid rock, 
Repel th’ impetuous torrent’s fhock; 
Where mountains mock at floods and time, 
And all reveals the dread fublime :-— 


{n fcenes like thefe, unbleft with fong, 
By wayward fate detain’d too long, 
I mourn’d, opprefs’d with anxious care, 
My friends and kindred diftant far. 


To thee, whom gentler charms adorn, 
Soft-flowing Hudfon, glad I turn, 
To thee, whofe waves, with murmurs fweet, 








Have often lav’d my infant feet, 
While tranquil joys beguil’d away 
The cloudlefs morning of my day. 
How often fince, by fortune toft, 
On rude St. Lawrence’s dreary coaft, 
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Where Ignorance her fway maintains 


And cheeriefs Superftition rei 


While fad I faw mv thow’rv prime 
Whelm’d in th’ abvis of ling time: 
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Where Science boafts initructive power, 
And Friendfhip cheers the languid hour; 
If Heaven fome {weet recefs beftow, 
Near which my parent H_dfon fi 


To footh the calm of Iife’s dec 
Farewell to reftlefs hopes and fears, 
And all the wanderer’s train of cares: 
That tranquil life ferenely gay, 
Without one wifh fhall glide away. 


New- York, May 18, 1795- MATILDA. 





To a Frienn retursed from a difant Country. 


GAIN, ficeit regions diftant far 


: ~Fy* 4s so 2a. 26 ¥. 
: Converging to the northern pole, 
Thy prefence, like the wandering ftar 


E Bases 3 - ee Lee Ow aE oye 
Of hope, illumes my cheerlefs foul. 
J 


Now twice feven years the rapid fands 
Of reverend father Time have run, 


Since, pledging faith, we join’d our hands, 
And Hymen caft our lives in one. 


And fince, through many a dreary fcene 
And weary wild we oft have rov’d, 

And many a fad reverfe have feen— 
Yet ftill we live, and {till havedov’d. 

And now, with fairer profpects bieft, 

he ith friendfhip, and with fortune’s {mile, 
' foothe to peace thy anxions breatt, 
And every thoughtful care beguile. 


For 











Original Poetry. 
For {wiftly fly the rapid hours, 
And numerous ills our lives annoy: 


Then hail around the focial pow’rs, 
And feize the moments lent to joy. 


Death, arm’d with dire deftructive force, 
Floats on the pinions of the gale, 
Arrefts life’s pleafurable courte, 
And finks us to the gloomy vale. 


And, ah! from,that mvfterious fhore, 
Not e’en Columbus could return, 
Its hidden fecrets to explore, 
And paint the undifcovered bourne. 


The prefent blifsful hour alone 
To us indulgent Fate has given; 
The future ftill remains unknown, 
But ftands reveal’d to righteous Heaven. 


To Heaven, the ufelefs care aflign 
Of diftant hours it may beftow; 
To tafte each prefent good be thine, 
Nor antidate a future woe. 
Thus, paffing through life’s chequer’d fcene, 
Each blifs enjoy’d, each duty paid, 
With peaceful heart and mind ferene 
We'll fit in Death’s eternal fhade. 


To thee the varied lays belong, 
O! Friend unchang’d in weal or woe; 
For thee fhali flow mine artlefs fong, 
Until the fong fhall ceafe to flow. 


New-York, Sept. io, 1794. MATILDA. 
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WEGENER SCY 


VERSIFICATION of a PASSAGE in MILTON. BOOK IV. 


WEET is the firft cool breath of morn, 
And {weet the tints of orient day, 

When, clear, on early breezes borne, 

The voice of Mufic hails its ray. 
Delightful is the genial power 

Of the bright fun, when firft he fheds 
His beam upon each glittering flower, 

And wakes them on their dewy beds: 


And fragrant is the fertile foil, 
When gentle fhowers its bofom toueh, 
Bid the expanding foliage fmile, 
And decorate the verdant couch. 
Grateful is thy approach, mild Even, 
And thine, ftill Night /—the folemn ftrain 
Of thy fweet bird—the gems of Heaven 
Led by the Moon in glittering train. — 


Vor. VI. No. 6. H 
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Original Poetry. 


But not the {weets that Morning {preads,. 
Nor the bright tints of orient Day, 
Nor Day’s proud Regent, when he fheds 
O’er ileeping flowers his genial ray : 
Nor Earth, perfum’d by fragrant fhowers, 
Nor Eve’s approach, nor filent Night, 
With all their varied charms have powers 
When thou art abfent, to delight. Dd 





TO CELIA. 

“ROM eaftern hills the fun, at Morn’s approach, 
i With dazzling light illuminates the fky; 
So Cerra, when fhe leaves her downy couch, 

Rifes to captivate the gazing eye. 

But, ah! the rival funs quite diffrent are; 

Sof with his genial rays doth warmth impart; 

But lovely Cexra captivates the heart, 
Then by her coldnefs finks it in defpair. 


une 18rh. A.D. 








SACRED SONNET TO THE SUN. 
CY OURCE of created light! Regent of day ! 
S Who roll’it magnificently through the fky, 
Myriads of worlds fhrink from thy potent ray, 
And hide their luftre ’till thou art gone by. 


Darknefs, confounded, from thy blaze retires, 

Or flies affrighted through the etherial dome; 
While faddening Night emanes his feeble fires 

To guide the gloomy Traveller to his home. 
Such is thy power: but Nature's GLORIOUS CAUSE, 
Who form’d ¢dy {plendours, and who gave thee laws 
On Hores’s mount, FLAMES darken’d at his nod 
And in their lurid folds envelop’d Gop! 


Oh! the extent of that eternal might, 
Which made thick fhades enwrap INSUFFERABLE LIGHT. 


ANNA. 











THE PILGRIM-—-A SONNET. 
ALE, ’midft the foreft’s gloom the Pilgrim’s feen, 

Grief in his eye and terror in his mien, 
Paufing at every found the breezes bear, 
En hopes the village’s hum may blefs his ear. 
Ah! futile hope, no tinkling fheep-bell’s note, 
No human voice, or houfe-dog’s yelling throat, 
Swells in the wind:—Sad as he views the fky, 
Day’s laft faint purple fades before his eye; 


Deep and more deep the duik of Twilight grows, 
s terrific fhades around him clofe; 


And Night’ 
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At length a diftant light his fpirit cheers, 

He rufhes on—the fhepherd’s cot appears. 

Thus, though dark clouds obfcure our mornite’s ray, 
The golden fun oft gilds our /erting day. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





GEN IU S.—A Poem. 


[From Mifcellaneous Works, Profe and Verfe.—By a young Gentleman of this City. ! 


OLUMBIA hail! each Patriot’s boaft and pride, 
Where Virtue glories, and the brave refide; 

Where Freedom dwells in charms celeftial fair, 
And bold, unfurls her banners in the air.— 
Smiling fhe roves the ever bleoming fields, 
Views the grand landfcape which the mountain yields ; 
She filent ponders on old Hudfon’s brow, 
And hears his waters rolling loud below. 
She to the city turns her beaming eyes, 
And fees its columns tow’ring to the fkies; 
Enchantingly fhe fmiles, and waves her hair, 
Which flows in ringlets with an eafy air. 
A {nowy robe conceals her heavenly form, 
And fcreens the goddefs from the howling ‘ftorm ; 
A graceful cap fits lightly on her head, 
And nodding plumes her placid brows o’erfpread. 
Her polifh’d leg an azure bufkin binds, 
There rich the diamond, in tram{parence fhines, 
A thoughtful glow fpreads her enticing face, 
Each look is beauty, and each movement grace. 
Her form divine, her mien, her charming air, 
Equally graceful, elegant, and fair. 
Lo! yonder comes, from yon reclufive grove, 
Along whofe thickets rills meand’ring rove, 
Her fifter Genius with majeftic tread, 
Fair wreaths of laurel-grace her facred head: 
A fplendid garb behind flows loofely down, 
Her lovely waift two ftarry belts furround.— 
Her azure eye far darts its piercing rays, 
Explores the planets in their wheeling ways ; 
Fair Nature’s ftores, the ocean’s rolling wave, 
The tow’ring mountain and the difmal cave: 
An awful grandeur, with enchanting eafe, 
Commanding dignity, each charm to pleafe, 
Dwell in her geftures, and her melting ftrain, 
And quell the paffions to her happy reign— 

he youth enraptur’d follows to her fhade, 
And gives his foul to the celeftial maid. 


The goddefs {peaks ! what foft melodious found, 
Cafts its fweet mufic, and its accents round! 
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Seletied Poetry. 


What foothing ftrains enchant the panting breaft, 
And lull its forrows and its cares to reft ! 


“ Columbian youth! my fpacious paths purfue, 
«¢ My lone retreats I wide extend to you; 
‘ Let not the mountain’s fteep and rugged height, 
“ Retard your way, or terrify your fight: 
*¢ Once when you ciimb its bold and haughty brow, 
“ The plains of Eden fweetly bloom below: 
‘* Its ftreams and lawns delight the wand’ring eye, 
‘Its cafcades murmur and its zephyrs figh. 
‘* Tts lonely gardens in luxuriance bloom, 
“ Breathe forth their fongs and thed their mild perfume. 


*“ The views of Nature which my Newz+on made, 
“ The icenes of fcience which this fage furvey’d, 
“ The fight of terror which my Franéiin drew, 
“* When from the clouds the awful lightning flew, 
‘‘ Strive, favourite youth, with eager warmth to claim, 
«¢ And join with Franklin your immortal name— 
«* Be it your care to charm th’ lift’ning throng, 
“To bear their paflions with your ipeech along; 
“ But feek no art fave Gefture’s gracetul air, 
** The affeftations weak bombaiftic glare : 
«* Let Nature prompt the feelings of the foul, 
*¢ And hold the paffions in her juft controul. 


** Does Eloquence entice you with its charms, 

“* Columbia hails you with her joyful arms; 

“ Within her fenate Independence reigns, 

** And binds no fycophant in royal chains: 

*¢ Here raife your voice in Freedom’s facred caufe, 

“ Adopt thofe {chemes congenial with her laws. 

** The Orator of Greece in Freedom’s aid, 

** And in the garb of Eloquence array’d, 

“¢ Rous’d from their flumbers every Grecian chief; 

“* Each grafp’d his fword, and flew to her relief. 

** Rome’s lofty temples and her fplendid feats, 

“* Her fragrant gardens, and her cool retreats, 

** The fpacious capitol where Virtue bloom’d, 

“* The traitorous Cataline would have confum’d ; 

** Had not a Tully rear'd aloft his head, 

** Difpell’d his fchemes, and ftruck the traitor dead. 
*¢ What breaft is callous to poetic force ? 

“Who feels no rapture from this paflion’d fource? 

** Tf fondnefs leads, let poefy be thine, 

“¢ Court the {weet favours of the tuneful nine; 

** But if they fhun vour anxious requeft, 

: agp fond wifhes from your youthful breatft; 

‘ utif they {mile, and glad approve your lays, 
Still prove more worthy of their thrilling praife. 

‘. Aad if gold is pleafing to your fight, 
Ar aith and equipage your mind’s delight; 
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Monthly Regifter. 


« The Mufe beftows no favours but her ftrain, 






« No other friend to foothe thée in thy pain.” 

The goddefs ceas’d; her.arms bewitching fpread, 
And wav’d the laurels which adorn’d her head. 
The vocal throngs which liften’d on their trees, 
The lulliag murmur of the evening breeze, 
Which paus’d in filence when the goddets fpoke, 
Wak’d trom their tranfports, and their flumbers broke: 
Thev raife again their foft and matin ftrains, 
And breathe their mufic o’er the filent plains. 








_---- 


_ Monthly Regifter. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





MADRID, February 13. 

HE corvettes la Decouvette, 1 Au- 

dacieufe, and the floop la Subtile, 

have returned after a voyage of many 

years: they were difpatched from Cadiz 

in July 1729, in order to explore the coafts 

of South-America, from the mouth of 

the river la Plata to Cape Horn, and 

from thence tothe extremity of the North- 
Weft coaft of America. 

A fummary of the difcoveries has jut 


been publithed; the refult is, that after 


all poffible enquiries, no paflage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean could be 
found between the sgth. and 61ft. degrees 
of latitude, where hitherto it was at leat 
thought probable to find out a paflage 
much fhorter, if not lefs dangerous, than 
that round Cape-Horn and China, te the 
Eaft-India iflands. 

The floops la Subtile and !a Mexicaine, 
cetached in the beginning of 1792 from 
the fquadron, have, in concert with the 
Englith thips of war under capt. Van- 
coover, much contributed to determine 
tae true pofition of the immenfe Archi- 
pelago, known under the name of Ad- 
miral Fronte and Fuca, which forms a 
chain of iflands from the North-Weit 
coaft of America, till within a fhort dif- 


tance of the North-Eaft extremity of 
Alia. 

The corvettes fpent the greateft part of 
1792 in exploring the Ladrones and Phil- 
lippine iflands, and furveying the coaft of 
China North of Macaes ‘They failed to~ 
gether between the ifland of Miodanao 
and New Guinea; after having crofled 
the equator, they direéted their courfe 
eaftward, and navigated on an immente 
ocean, a fpace of 500 leagues, ‘They 
pailed by the New Hebrides, vifited New 
Zealand, NeweHoliand, the Friendly 
iflands, and explored the Archipelago of 
Beban, which no foreign navigator had 
ever reconnoitred. 

Hacue, March 22. On Fyiday night 
there was a dreadful fire im the place Le 
Plein, in the houfe formerly inhabited 
by the ci-devant Grand Penfionary. The 
fire took fuch a head in a fhort time, that 
the edifice was converted into a heap of 
ruins, notwithftanding the aid of our new- 
ly armed citizens, and our French garri- 
fon. Their efforts, however, faved the 
adjacent buildings. The Jews have been 
put in requifition, as weil as the other 
citizens here, to ferve in the National 
Guard. M. Ephriam has been elected 


their commandant. 











DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


FREDERICK-TOWN, May 209. 
Very diftrefling circumftance took 
place in this town on Friday Jatt: 

A negro boy, belonging to this town, 
about 14 or 15 years old, being fent toa 
gunfmith’s with a pair of pittols to be 
repaired, unluckily feil in with a number 


of perfons on the fquare, with whom he 
entered into converfation: after fome time 
he was obferved to be enraged, by his fre- 
quently aiming of the piftols at feveral 
perfons who ftood by. He was intreated 
to defift, and to fulfil his errand, but 
feemed to pay ne attention. Fully deter- 

mined 
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mined to commit murder, he turned him- 
felf about, and, without uttering a word, 


difcharged one of the piftols, the contents 


of which paffed through the head of Mifs 
Polly Hardman, daughter of Mr, Jofeph 
Hardman, of this town, who inftantly 
expired. 

To add tothe diftreffing tale, the in- 
mocent and unfortunate girl, though but 


15 years of age, was the only fupport of 


5) 
her aged parents. 

A jury of inqueft was held on Tuefday 
laft, and, after an accurate examination 
of a number of witnefles, gave in their 
verdidt, that ** Polly Hardman was wil- 
fully murderec.”” 

PirtseurGH, June 13. On the 3d 
ing. the Indians killed James Finley and 
Barnabas M‘Cormick, on the farm of 
fohn Huling, eight miles from Cuffe- 
wago, on French creek——they were fcalp- 
ed and tomahawked in a mot fhocking 
manner. And on the gth they killed 
James Thompfon (one of the perfons 
employed by Capt. Powers, now furvey- 
ing in that country) fhot his horfes, and 
plundered the camp. 

PuILaDeLPutia, June 5. Our read- 
ers will remember the Expedition to the 
South Seas, ordered by the French go- 
vernment a few years after the clofe of 
the American war, in order to continue 
the difcoveries in the unexplored parts of 
the globe, begun with fo much fuccets by 
Captain Cook, and other celebrated na- 
vigators, The fate of Captain La Pey- 
roufe, of { many <¢iftinguithed philofo. 
phers and valuablecitizens, who under- 
took the voyage on board the L’ Aftrolabe 
and la Bouftole, is fill uncertain; but 
the following intelligence, given by citi- 
zen Willeaumes, Captain of the Corvette 
de Leger, who had himfelf been an officer 
on board the two Gabarres that went in 
fearch of the unfortunate La Pevroufe 
and jis unhappy companions, and which 
appeared in a late Paris paper, throws 
fone light on the fubje@: 

6¢ Je cppears that citizen Willeaumes, 
officer of the navy, and commander of 
the Corvette le Leger, lately arrived from 
the Eait-Indies, was one of the officers 
employed on board the two Gabarres, that 
have been difpatched by the Conttituent 
Aflembly, under the orders of D’Entre. 
cafteaux to the Pacific ocean in fearch of 
La Peyroufe and the crews of the fhips of 
war under his command, 

* Citizen Willeaumes reports, that 
Ca sha ee having died 

; , POMS CAS, APauribean, the eldeft 
Captain, took the command of both Ga- 


barres, and continued the vovage;: but as 


Manibly 
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foon as the traitor, who robably hai 
iccret inftructions from io Ciedevant 
pritices, got intelligence of royairy being 
abolith edin France, heimmediately hoi. 
ed the white flag, and put himéif with 
the two Gatarres under the proteétion of 
the Dutch in Sourabaya, a harbour in 
the iilané of fava, where they remained 
fince November 1793. 

** Our informant and forty other cit}. 
zens of the crews of both Gabarres refuf. 
ing abfolutely to take part in that treafon, 
obtained, not without réiterated fol. 
Citations, a flag of truce from the Dutch, 
and fet fail for the Ifle de France. He 
believed that, had D’Entrecafteaux been 
tlive, he would have proved too honeft a 
man to betray the nation fo bafely as the 
infamous Dauribeau did,whom the Dutch 
began already to defpife, when the flag of 
truce left the ifland of Java. 

** Citizen Willeaumes adds, that they 
found the route probably taken by Pey- 
roufe a very dangerous one, and conjec- 
tures the Aftrolabe and Bouftole may 
have been loft on fome hidden rock mark- 
ed down in nochart. There is belides a 
report current in India, that fome vefiels 
had met with wrecks in thofe parts of 
the ocean; but thefe rumours reft only 
on hearfay, and want confirmation. 

8.] Friday la% the fupreme court of 
the United States, which had been for 
fome time employed in trying thofe cone 
cerned in the late infurre€tion to the wett- 
ward, adjourned. Philip Weigle and John 
Mitchell were found guilty of treafon, and 
condemned to be executed here on thie 
r7th inftt. The trial of James Stewart 
and Capt. Wright was poftponed until the 
next court. The others were acquitted. 

20.] Yefterday, ina field near Ger- 
mantown, was found, in making hey, 4 
land turtle, which had a venerable ap- 
pearance. On narrower infpection was 
read on its belly, in very diftin® charac- 
ters, ** George the sft, 1717-” ; 

Boston, June 16. As a mark of 
refpect for their diftinguithed fellow town!- 
men, General Henry Knox, late fecretary 
at war, a large and refpectable numberot 
citizens invited him to partake withthem 
at a dinner, at the hall in Federal-ftreet, 
yefterday. The-entertainment was one 
of the moft fumptuous and elegant evet 
furnithed in this town, and was attended, 
befices thofe who gave the featt, by feve- 
ral of the foreign Confuls, the pate 
Clergy, the Judges of the Circuit Courts 
and ftrangers of diftinétion in tow, 
making in the whole, nearly two hua- 
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20.] It is worthy of remark, that at 
the funeral of the Rev. Mr. Smith, at 
Portlarid, there was not one of the origi- 
nal fock over which he prefided alive to 
attend it. When that gentleman was 
ordained, the traét of country over whieh 
his care extended, now contains four 
confiderable towns. He arrived at the 
good old age of 935 and it is faid, kept 
a journal of remarkable events from the 
time he was fifteen years old, to within 
two or three years of his death. This 
mut be a valuable acquifition to the 
Hiftorical Society. 

22.] Saturday evening a large cone 
courfe of people aflembled on the Long 
Wharf, in confequence of a hand-bill if- 
fued the preceding afternoon, purporting 
thata New Providence or Bermudian pri- 
vateer was then lying at faid wharf. The 
enraged multitude, having afcertained the 
faét, defired the captain and crew to leave 
the floop, which was foon complied with; 
they then proceeded toexamine, and found 
feveral carriage guns, fhot, fmall arms, 
cutlafles, and other warlike implements, 
which they threw overboard. This difco- 
very exafperated them to fuch a degree, 
that they difmantled and difmafted her— 
they then towed the hull from the wharf, 
and jet fire toit. The tide carried it as 
far as Charleftown, where it ** burned to 
the water's edge.” 

[ This veffel has proved to be the Speed- 
well, of Halifax, bound from New-Pro- 
vidence to Nova-Scotia, having on board, 
befides 2500 dollars in fpecie, lignumvilz, 
hides, pinceapples, &c. we learn to the 
amount, with the vefiel, of near 10,000 
dollars meeting with contrary winds, and 
fearful his apples would damage, the cape 
tain put into Bofton, madea regularentry, 
and obtained a permit to land and difpofe 
of hiscargo. The hafty and unwarrant- 
able proceedings on board this veflel muft 
be segretted by all good citizens, and it is 
hoped ample recompence will be made the 
mafter and owners. | 

Hartrorp, June 22. A_ mineral 
fpring has lately been difcovered in Shef- 
field, Hartford county, ftate of Con- 
necticut; the drinking of faid water is al- 
moft acertain cure for the gravel, or an 
inflammation which hinders the free cir- 
culation of the urine. It has cured a 

greatnumber, and has not failed in any 
inftance where it has been ftriétly attend- 
ed to. Many alfo have found immediate 
relief for pain in the head, fore eyes, 
breaking out in the head and face, falt 
theum, &c. It is likely there will fooa 

Conveniences for plunging. 
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Satem, (Stateof New-York) May 27. 
On Wednefday, the 12th inft. was or- 
dained to the Gofpel Miniftry, over the 
firft Prefbyterian Church in this place, 
the Rev. Alexander Proudfit, paftor col- 
league with his father, the Rev. James 
Proudfit. The folemnity was witneffed 
by a numerous and refpectable affembly, 
and the exercifes of the day were pers 
formed with al] fuitable gravity and pro 
priety, by the Rev. Mr. Dunlap, of Cam- 
bridges It was highly interefting and af- 
fecting to fee a young gentleman, yetin 
the bloom of life, whofe good conduct and 
abilities have excited the moft flattering 
expeCtations, publicly and folemnly en- 
g2ging to affiit his venerable parent in the 
arduous duties of the holy altar. 

SCHENECTADY, June 2.On Tuefday 
Jaft the truftees of Union College met in 
the town of Scheneétady, when they 
eleéted Jeremiah Van Renflelaer, june 
their clerk, and Dirck Van Ingen, trea- 
furer. After having appointed commit- 
tees, relative to the obtaining of a prefi- 
dent and tutors for the college, a corpo~ 
ratios feal, and other bufinefs neceffary 
to prepare for the operation of the infli- 
tution, they adjourned, to meet again on 
Tuefdsy, the 7th of July next. The 
board fuggefted to fuch of the truftees of 
the academy as were prefent, the proprie- 
ty of directing the ftudies of the higher 
forms in the academy in fuch way as may 
coincide with the different future ciailes 
of the college. 

New-York, May 2q. Yefterday at 
one o'clock, his Excellency Joun Jay, 
late Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
Great-Britain, arrived in the fhip Se- 
vern, Captain Goodrich, from Briflol. 
He was received by an immenfe concourfe 
of citizens, and cuonduéted to his houfe 
amidft repeated acclamations. 

une 8. The joint Committee of both 
houfes of the Legiflature, for canvafling the 
votes for Governor and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of this ftate, with a number of refpect~ 
able citizens, waited upon Mr, Jay, on 
Saturday, to congratulate him upon his 
eleétion; and at twelve o'clock, a federal 
falute was difeharged from the Battery, 
in confequence of this event. 

16.] In the French frigate Medufa, 
arrived at Newport from Rotchfort, came 
pafiengers the following perfons, com - 
poling the legation of the French Republic 
to the United States of America. 

Citizen Adet, Minifter Plenipotentiary, 
and lady. 

Citizen Dupont, firft Secretary of the 


Legation, it 
- Citizer 
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Citizen Chefneau, fec 
Citizen Adet, jun. third. 


Citizen de la Tombe, (firmerly Cone 
ful at Bofton) Conful General, to refide 
at Ph ladeivhia. 


Philadelphia. 

Citizen Mozard, (ancient chief of the 
Bureau of the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty and Sectien of Commerce) Conful, to 
refize at Bofton. - 

Citizen Rozier, Conful, to refide at 
New-York. 

Citizen Duhail, Conful, to refide at 
Baltimore. 

Citizen Fontpertius, Conful, remains 
as heretofore, at Charilefton. 

19-] The evening before la%, as the 
northern ttage was coming down Harlaem 
hills, the horfes got matters of their reins 
on a full gallop, which fo alarmed the 
driver and patiengers, that, in attempting 
to get out, one of the paflergers and the 
driver were unfortunately killed on the 
fpot, and feveral other paffengers much 
bruifed. ‘The names of the men killed 
are, Joleph Totten, pafienger, formerly 
a refident in Aibany, and William Bald- 
win, the driver. 

25-] Yefterday the Ancient and Ho- 
nourable Fraternity of Free and Accepted 
Mafons, went in proceffion to the New 
Brick Prefbyterian Church, where a fer- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Mil- 


ler. ( 


(amounting 
rs) will be appropriated to the 
benefit of the Charity School of the Pref- 
byterian Church. Mrs. Pownall and Mr. 
Hodzkinfon. exerted their well known 
mufical talents on this occafion, in finging 
parts of the facred Oratoria of the Mefiiah. 

2g.] The treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, between Great-Britain 
and the United States of America, was 
ratified by the Senate of the United States 
on Wednefday lat. 

—MARRIAGES — 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Alexander Black, to Mifs Jane Eafon.— 
Mr. John Chitholm, to Mifs Barbara 
M*‘Donald.—Mr. Anthony Erneft, to 
NMifs Atwood.——Mr. Penproft, to Mifs 
Mary Deufenbury.—Mr, John Cock, to 
Nifs Rofetta Lewiss——Mr. Peter Dufton, 
to Mifs Sarah Gidney.—Captain Ebene- 
zec Kofieter, to Mifs Nancy King.— 
Peter D Elabigarre, E fq; to Mifs Mar- 
paret Beckman.—-Mr. George Youle, to 
Mifs Sally Neil. 

At Catt’s Kill, Augufus Sackett, Efq; 
wo Milfs Minerva Camp. 

On Long 
R. J. Bartow, 


The colleftion raifed, 


to 270 dollars) 


-IMand.—Ar New-Town, Mr. 
to Mifs E. A. Honevwell, 
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At Frluthing, Mr. William Hartthorne, 
jun. to Mifs Jane Uftick. 

In South-Carolina.—In the ca italy 
Henry Izard, Efq; to Mifs Middleton, 

-—FOREIGN MARRIAGES.— 

In London.—His Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales, to the Princefs Caro. 
line of Brunfwick. 

In New-Providence.—At Naffau, W, 
Turnbull, Efq; to Mrs, Mary Dean, wi- 
dow of the late Peter Dean, Efq. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—IJn the capital, Mrs. 
Jane Patio, aged 21 years, confort of 
Mr. Philip Patio, of Ste Auguftinu— 
Mits Hannah Mead.—Mr. S. Parker 
Captain Thomas Sanders.--Mr. John 
Ryan, of the Old American Company of 
Comedians.—Mrs. Effe Brower. 

At Gothen, Mr. James Yelverton 
Holly, drowned.—Of a cancer in his 
breaft, Mr. George Booth, in the 734 
year of his age. 

At Albany, Mr. John M. Watton, of 
New-York. 

In New- Jerfzy.—At Elizabeth-Town, 
John De Hart, Efq; Mayor of that bo- 
rough, and many years an eminent 
Counfeilor at the bar. 

At Long-Hill, on the ssth of May, 
Daniel Cooper, Efg. On the 7th of May 
he was one hundred years old; he was 
formerly one of the judges of the county 
of Morris, which office he fuftained with 
reputation. He has left a numerous race 
of refpectable defcendants: he had buried 
five wives, and had married the fixth 
about four years ago, whom he has now 
left-a difconfolate widow. He retained 
his faculties to the jait,—and, but a fhort 
time before his death, he had ftrength to 
that degree, as to be able to go about a 
very large farm, and give the neceflary 
dire€tions for the management of it. 

A few weeks ago was buried at Mor- 
ris-Town, a Mr. Stifles, a German, 4 
bout fifty yearsa refident in the county 
of Morris, and was 107 years old when 
he died. “There have been feveral other 
funera's there lately, of perfons near one 
hundred years old. 

In Virgina.—At Alexandria, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Graves, a muft refpected citizen, 
and founder of the Black Friars’ Society 
of New-York. ’ ; 

In New-Hampfhire.—At his feat 
Kingfton, Hon. Jofiah Bartlet, Efq; late 
Governor of that ftate. 

, —FOREIGN DEATH 

In Great-Britain.-—At London, 
Mary Ann Joye, confort of Mr. Ge 
Joye, late merchant 0! New-York, 
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